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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


JUN B'S 


The War 


DECLARATION BY THE AMERICAN, BRITISH, AND SOVIET GOVERNMENTS 
REGARDING THE FOUR AXIS SATELLITES 


[Released to the press May 12] 


Through the fateful policy of their leaders, the 
people of Hungary are suffering the humiliation 


of German occupation. Rumania is still bound 
to the Nazis in a war now bringing devastation 
to its own people. The Governments of Bulgaria 
and Finland have placed their countries in the 
service of Germany and remain in the war at Ger- 
many’s side, 

The Governments of Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and the United States think it right that 


these peoples should realize the following facts: 


1. The Axis satellites, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and Finland, despite their realization of the 
inevitability of a crushing Nazi defeat and their 
desire to get out of the war are by their present 
policies and attitudes contributing materially to 
the strength of the German war-machine. 


2. These nations still have it within their power, 
by withdrawing from the war and ceasing their 
collaboration with Germany and by resisting the 
forces of Nazism by every possible means, to 
shorten the European struggle, diminish their own 
ultimate sacrifices, and contribute to the Allied 
victory. 

3. While these nations cannot escape their re- 
sponsibility for having participated in the war 
at the side of Nazi Germany, the longer they con- 
tinue at war in collaboration with Germany the 
more disastrous will be the consequences to them 
and the more rigorous will be the terms which will 
be imposed upon them. 

4. These nations must therefore decide now 
whether they intend to persist in their present 
hopeless and calamitous policy of opposing the 
inevitable Allied victory, while there is yet time 
for them to contribute to that victory. 
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FIRST CONFERENCE OF COMMISSIONS OF INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 


Message of President Roosevelt * 


{Released to the press by the White House May 9] 


It gives me great pleasure to extend a very warm 
greeting to the delegates of the First Conference 
of Commissions of Inter-American Development. 

The Americas, through joint action based upon 
the principles agreed upon at the Pan American 
meetings, have mobilized their resources against 
the common enemy. They are patrolling hemi- 
sphere waters, strengthening military bases, sup- 
plying great quantities of strategic materials. 
These are all playing a notable part in the ever- 
rising strength of the United Nations’ fighting 
forces. 

But many tasks requiring joint effort among the 
Americas remain. One of the most important 
immediate jobs is preparation for the time when we 
will have to readjust our economies after war pro- 
duction has passed its peak. How well we succeed 
in making a smooth transition from war to peace 


will depend in large part upon how we prepare 
now. 

The Inter-American Development Commission, 
and the 21 individual country commissions, consti- 
tute one of the invaluable mechanisms which the 
Americas have created for mutually beneficial co- 
operation. The delegates to this conference have 
an important function in preparing for the future 
as well as aiding the wartime mobilization of hemi- 
sphere resources. This Conference and the com- 
missions provide a particularly effective channel 
for the direct participation by private business in 
hemisphere economic progress. 

This Conference is building upon a strong foun- 
dation—cooperation, equality, and opportunity— 
which we together have laid through the years. 
Inter-American cooperation has been tested in 
peace and in war, and today is preparing for the 
readjustment period ahead of us. 


Message of the Secretary of State ” 


(Released to the press May 10] 

I am most happy to have this opportunity of ex- 
tending a message of greeting to the Conference of 
Commissions of Inter-American Development and 
of wishing it full success in its deliberations. 

Although the present circumstances demand that 
our energies be devoted primarily to the prosecu- 
tion of the war, it is also important that plans be 
outlined now for post-war economic development. 
In the formulation of such plans it is highly de- 
sirable that representatives of private business and 
financial interests in the American republics con- 
sult together on important issues and make known 
their views to the governments and to the public 
generally. 


426 


The Conference of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commissions, therefore, has an excellent op- 
portunity for constructive accomplishment. The 
exchange of opinions based on national points of 
view can be most helpful in arriving at a mutually 
satisfactory understanding on many important 
questions. This should permit agreement on 
broad principles which will serve as a basis for 
specific programs. Such exchanges of views can 
also facilitate the coordination of national pro- 
grams in an effective manner. 


* Read at the opening session of the Conference in New 
York, N. Y., May 9, 1944. 

* Read at the opening plenary session of the Conference, 
May 10, 1944. 
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Concentration upon the number and complexity 
of post-war economic problems, serious as these 
will be, perhaps tends to create a state of mind 
which reflects an undue caution concerning the fu- 
ture. This Conference, with the strength and 
vitality of private initiative behind its work, can 
provide a bold and vigorous leadership in direct- 
ing plans, thoughts, and hopes to the almost un- 
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limited opportunities and possibilities for eco- 
nomic progress in the years of peace to come. Ex- 
panded production and trade, based on sound and 
liberal principles, bringing more goods and serv- 
ices to more people—these are goals worthy of the 
best efforts of allofus. I feel certain that the Con- 
ference will chart a straight course toward those 
objectives. 


Address by Assistant Secretary Berle * 


A CHALLENGING OpPpoRTUNITY 


{Released to the press May 13] 

Mr. CHARMAN AND GenTLEMEN: During your 
meetings you have been taking counsel as to prac- 
tical ways and means of safeguarding and in- 
creasing the prosperity of the countries in North 
and South America. You have considered the 
Western Hemisphere as a whole. You have been 
right in doing this. 

The American nations have a common destiny. 
They are locked together by ties of friendship and 
by ties of self-interest. It is clear that the founda- 
tion of the foreign policy of the United States 
must be the policy of the good neighbor; and that 
while we hope this will become world-wide, it will 
always be applied to the American group of coun- 
tries. So far as the United States is concerned, 
no policy can be sound unless it takes account of 
this basic reality. 

Your plan has been to provide greater develop- 
ment for the Americas by setting up industries 
where possible in the other American republics. 
In time, if you are fully successful, no country will 
be limited to agriculture or mining; but all will 
have as great a measure of factory and industrial 
life as they find it to their advantage to have. 

From the point of view of the United States this 
is thoroughly sound. We have long since escaped 
from the idea that some countries were merely beds 
of raw materials or agricultural production, to be 
exploited for the benefit of foreign manufacturers. 
We have come to that conclusion partly because it 
was morally wrong. It is simply not right for 
some countries to expect to maintain the high 


prosperity which can come with industry by ex- 
ploiting the inability of other countries to create 
and support industries for themselves. But we 
have also learned that the self-interest of the 
United States, as a manufacturing country, is best 
served by the growth of industry elsewhere. Our 
best customers have been industrialized countries. 
What we lose in competitive industry we more 
than make up in markets occasioned by the in- 
crease in wages and the growing prosperity of the 
countries which improve their economic life. 

In general, we will explore the possibilities for 
accomplishing this growth of industry in the 
American republics through private enterprise. 
This is as it should be, since America is a con- 
tinent of private enterprise. But it is appropriate 
to realize fully the contract with society which 
private enterprise is assuming. In these days, 
private investment and private enterprise take 
on obligations not only to their investors and 
owners but also to their labor and to society. This 
is especially true in the American republics, where 
the growth of industry will change certain civi- 
lizations from the old course of an agricultural 
society. 

An enterprise today is expected to give substan- 
tially continuous employment. It seems probable 
that this obligation will be stressed in countries 
which turn from agriculture to industry, because 
land at least furnished shelter and food—even at 
a low standard—to the people on it at all times. 


* Delivered in New York, N.Y., May 13, 1944. 
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A factory which pays relatively high wages for 
certain periods, drawing men away from the land, 
will not be considered successful if it throws those 
men out on the street at intervals, leaving them to 
charity or starvation. We are just beginning to 
learn this in the United States, for the obliga- 
tions are beginning to be asserted against private 
enterprise here just as they are elsewhere. 

And where any area becomes industrialized you 
will find that private enterprise, or private enter- 
prise and the state working together, are expected 
to provide general employment for the population 
which must find its livelihood in that area. This, 
too, is an obligation which is being brought home 
to the United States as well as to other American 
republics. This is partly due to our experience 
after the last war. Our returning soldiers, on 
discharge from the Army, will not be content to 
sell apples; and I think it unlikely that British 
soldiers on discharge will walk up and down the 
streets with blankets asking for coppers, as hap- 
pened in some English cities after the last war. 
Neither does it seem likely that the people of any 
country will stay quiet if there are on the one 
hand material resources and the machinery to 
make needed goods out of them, both lying idle 
while unemployed people unsuccessfully seek 
work. 

Both investment and private enterprise have to 
take account of these social demands and make 
their plans accordingly. Plans can be made which 
will take account of these conditions, and we will 
- arrange to make them. 

These demands can be met. But the best brains 
and the best planning and the best management 
in the hemisphere will be needed. 

When industry is entering a new area, experi- 
ence shows that it has to do a number of things. 
It has to provide training for workers who until 
now have not had a chance to learn modern skills. 
It has to offer opportunity to capable people to 
make progress in the organization and in the 
industry. This means opportunity for better 
technical education. Not infrequently it means 
assistance at the lowest levels: provision for better 
health, provision for better feeding, provision for 
better living conditions. 
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You cannot operate a sound industrial plant on 
the peon system. Ultimately, sound and healthy 
industrialization means the end of the peon sys- 
tem—and that is just what it ought to mean. 

Private enterprise and private investment in 
the hemisphere, looked at against this back- 
ground, thus widens its horizon. It has to pro- 
vide steady work for the people who work for 
it—and that means planning, scheduling of pro- 
duction, leveling off the peaks and valleys of 
production. It ought to mean also reasonable 
unemployment-compensation arrangements to take 
care of those interruptions which cannot be fore- 
seen or provided against, either by direct compen- 
sation or by bracketing industrial employment 
with a certain amount of agricultural resources. 

It means planning for workers’ health, and that 
in turn means working with the public-health au- 
thorities in the country in which the enterprise 
is situated. 

It means working with the education systems 
of the area in which the enterprise is at work. 
The workers who are becoming trained will want 
better training for their children. 

It means that the enterprise must take a vivid 
interest in the supply and cost of food and of the 
necessities of life. The managers of the enter- 
prise in the coming generation ought to be the 
first line of defense against exploitation by prof- 
iteers in food or medical supplies or other eco- 
nomic necessities. All this is part of the process 
of progressive raising of living standards. It is 
part of the everyday work of a modern industrial 
enterprise. 

It is particularly welcome to know that you 
who are businessmen have endeavored to tackle 
this problem on the theory that ownership of the 
enterprises you project shall be in part, if not in 
whole, in the country where the enterprise is 
located. We are progressively learning that no 
enterprise is sound unless it returns to the country 
in which it is, in one form or another, as much as 
it takes out. There is at present no reason why 
this should not be brought about. In older days 
we used to say that the countries of America out- 
side of the United States and Canada lacked 
capital.. This is no longer true. At present it is 
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far more difficult to find management than to find 
money; and the problem of most of the Amer- 
icas is to make effective use of the capital which it 
has accumulated as a result of the war. If this 
is done, there ought to be no difficulty in coopera- 
tion between the technicians of the United States 
and the enterprises of the other American re- 
publics, which will be mutually beneficial to 
both. 

In the Americas, no one can prevent our prog- 
ress except ourselves. We have the resources, we 
have the technical ability, we have the capital, 
and, God knows, we have the need for goods. We 
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have a challenging opportunity to enter a stage 
of development more promising to the men and 
women of our countries, of all walks of life, than 
perhaps the world has even seen. We shall need 
to find new methods in economics and finance as 
modern as the new methods which we have de- 
veloped in engineering, in chemistry, and in pro- 
duction. We shall undoubtedly need greater 
development in the art of government and in 
bringing together the resources of public and pri- 
vate organization. The work is fundamental. 
From the conditions so created, countries can 
‘build anew. 











General 

















CULTURAL-COOPERATION PROGRAM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Address by Assistant Secretary Shaw * 


[Released to the press May 8] 


Six years ago—in 1938—a separate division to 
handle international cultural relations was estab- 
lished in the Department of State. This action 
was but a tardy recognition in terms of organi- 
zation of the fact that such relations are of essen- 
tial importance to all men, regardless of country, 
race, creed, or economic status. Certainly it would 
be misleading to suggest that governments have 
only recently interested themselves in promoting 
and facilitating the international exchange of 
knowledge, skills, and the arts. 

The scholars of your university are better able 
than I to trace the history of cultural relations, 
but I suspect that the history of the subject is 
nothing less than the story of mankind. One of 
the best known of the early cultural-exchange ven- 
tures of modern history is to be found in the story 
of Marco Polo and his father, Nicolo Polo. The 
accounts of their travels tell us that on Nicolo 
Polo’s first visit to Kublai Khan, that renowned 
ruler requested Nicolo to return on a second mis- 
sion with a hundred able teachers of the liberal 
arts and religion. Unfortunately, as we know, 


this particular exchange of learned men was not 
carried out, but on the return visit to Kublai 
Khan’s court Nicolo did take with him his son, 
Marco Polo. The following brief excerpt from a 
history of the travelers indicates that Marco Polo 
thoroughly understood the work of a cultural-rela- 
tions attaché in the sense in which we use that term 
today. I quote: 


“Mark, during his stay at court, had observed 
the Khan’s delight in hearing of strange coun- 
tries, their marvels, manners, and oddities, and 
had heard his majesty’s frank expressions of dis- 
gust at the stupidity of his commissioners when 
they could speak of nothing but the official busi- 
ness on which they had been sent. Profiting by 
these observations, he took care to store his mem- 
ory or his notebooks with all curious facts that 
were likely to interest Kublai, and related them 
with vivacity on his return to Court.” 


It is worth noting, moreover, that Marco Polo’s 
success seems in large measure to have been due 


* Delivered at the Loyola University Forum, New Or- 
leans, La., May 8, 1944. 
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to his appreciation of the basic principle that in 
sound international cultural relations there must 
be reciprocity. We, like him, must be always on 
the alert to know the other person’s way of life 
as well as to make our own way known to these 
others. A well-conceived and effectively admin- 
istered cultural-relations program must in the 
long run be genuinely cooperative. The simple 
words “give and take” are words of practical 
wisdom in this field of work. 

The interest of our Government in the develop- 
ment of cooperative cultural exchanges with other 
nations is motivated neither by sentimental nor 
by sinister purposes. It is based simply on a clear 
recognition that the daily processes of living and 
of living spiritually and intellectually are the 
common—indeed the commonest—interest of all 
mankind. And, after all, international relations 
in the last analysis consist of dealings, whether 
diplomatic, commercial, or, for want of a better 
word, “cultural”, in matters which are of common 
interest to men of all nations. 

We hear a great deal today to the effect that 
this war is a “people’s war” and that it must be 
followed by a “people’s peace”. A vitally im- 
portant idea is permeating international affairs 
when men begin to speak in terms of a people’s 
war and a people’s peace. That idea, of course, 
is a real belief in the worth of the individual 
human being entirely irrespective of nationality, 
race, creed, or economic status. It is an important 
idea for many reasons, but for us it is all impor- 
tant because it represents the central core of faith 
around which our country and indeed all free 
countries have built their institutions and their 
very lives. In the connection we are dealing with 
in this talk it represents a conviction that necessary 
as governments are they alone cannot win this war 
and they alone cannot make or maintain a secure 
and a fruitful peace. This is the faith stated in 
simplest terms which is at the heart of our inter- 
national cultural-relations program. 

I am going to examine the concept of cultural 
relations with you today in terms of the tangible 
things which make up our cultural-cooperation 
program. First, however, it will be helpful to 
clear away a basic misconception which carica- 
tures this whole subject. The worst of several 
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misconceptions with which we have to deal is the 
misunderstanding created in some people’s minds 
by the very term “cultural relations”. Sometime 
in our past history the word “cultural” became 
associated somehow with a privileged, an esoteric, 
a relatively idle and unproductive group in our 
society. I do not need to enter into a lengthy 
description of the group to which I refer, 
Among other attributes it was considered to have 
the characteristic of putting on “false airs”, 
Now, the putting on of false airs is the last thing 
which ought to be associated with a man or woman 
of culture, but at least some members of the group 
to which I am referring decided that their in- 
adequacies would be best hidden by making over- 
much of that which they entirely lacked, namely, 
a serious and a creative concern with things of the 
mind. That is how the word “culture” got a bad 
name. The answer to this misunderstanding is 
not to turn good words over to bad company, but 
rather to turn the bad company out. There is no 
place in the cultural-relations program of this 
Government for the dilettante. 

Let me mention another misconception. Our 
cultural-relations program includes the fine arts, 
and it is right that it should do so. But I want 
to make it clear that the words “culture” and “cul- 
tural” as we use them are not at all restricted to 
the fine arts, important as they undoubtedly are. 
We use these terms to cover the entire range of 
knowledge—technical and otherwise—that knowl- 
edge in which men have a common stake and 
which in one way or another can advantageously 
be shared cooperatively. 

So much for the general principles, the philos- 
ophy which we have applied and which we propose 
to continue applying in the field of international 
cultural relations. I want now to tell you of some 
of the specific things we have actually done. They 
have fallen into certain categories: the exchange 
of professors and students; travel grants to leaders 
of science, education, and the professions; assist- 
ance in the maintenance of libraries and the trans- 
lation of books; encouragement of cultural insti- 
tutes; and the use of motion pictures and radio. 

Under our program 23 professors have been 
exchanged between the United States and other 
republics in the Western Hemisphere. Last year, 
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for instance, the National University of Mexico 
expressed interest in receiving from the United 
States a professor who could teach English as a 
foreign language. Dr. Albert Markwardt of the 
University of Michigan was given this assignment 
and was made Director of the English Language 
Institute in Mexico City, which specializes in the 
training of English teachers for the Mexican pub- 
lic schools. Similarly the Venezuelan language 
specialist, Mariano Picén-Salas, was brought to 
Columbia University to teach in the Romance Lan- 
guage Department. Thus the current of inter- 
change has been in both directions, which is as 
it should be. 

Since 1940 the Department of State has in part 
supported the exchange of students by issuing 
travel grants to some and by awarding mainte- 
nance grants each year to a carefully selected group 
of graduate students from the other nations of the 
hemisphere. We know that nearly all these stu- 
dents have had a successful and profitable stay in 
the United States, for, every day, letters are re- 
ceived in the Department from some of them who 
have either returned to their homeland or who are 
still on our campuses. They tell us what they 
think of the experience of living in the United 
States. Let me read you an excerpt from one of 
these student letters, written by a young man 28 
years old who has studied soil science at a univer- 
sity in the Middle West. He is both critical and 
fair. He writes: 


“The university life in the United States differs 

. very much from the university life of the 
Latin American countries, and from that of the 
university life of my own country, especially in 
methods of education. I have observed here that 
the university students are conducted as ‘kids’ 
of high school. In other words they do not have 
any mental independence during their college 
years... 


“In other respects of the American university 
life, we the Latin American students have a great 
lesson to learn, and I want to point it out. One 
of them is the higher training in citizenship. The, 
other lesson that we need to learn and assimilate 
is the dignity of manual labor and the role that this 
thing plays in the humble dignity of the American 
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students, working in tasks which in my country 
would be considered beneath the proud dignity of 
a university student.” 


Nearly all the students assisted by the Depart- 
ment are graduate students. About a third of 
them are studying medicine and dentistry, and 
most of the others are in the various sciences or 
engineering. 

Another kind of grant is offered by the Depart- 
ment of State for exchange visits in the Western 
Hemisphere by leaders of science, education, and 
the professions. You have doubtless met some 
of these prominent visitors. They have come from 
20 of the other American republics, and they have 
included scholars and university presidents, at 
least 50 journalists, a number of leaders in social 
welfare, and many scientists working upon health 
and agricultural problems. 

These three types of grants are of particular im- 
portance, since they enable people to travel and 
exchange ideas in the most effective possible way, 
namely, face to face. 

We are no less interested in centers of Ameri- 
can culture abroad. Not long ago there came over 
my desk in the Department of State the annual re- 
port of the Benjamin Franklin Library at Mexico 
City. This library was set up on a modest scale 
in 1942 with funds from the United States Gov- 
ernment. It now has 8,000 volumes concerning 
the United States, of which over 1,000 were donated 
by private citizens during the past year. Nearly 
60,000 loans of books were made in 1943. In- 
terestingly enough, about half the readers were 
Mexican children who crowded into the small 
reading-room specially reserved for them, and 
overflowed into the halls. The auditorium in the 
library is used for weekly motion pictures on the 
United States and for lectures by visiting Ameri- 
cans. English classes, also given in the building, 
showed a remarkable growth last year. Whereas 
in January there were 150 students, in November 
there were 650. In addition to these libraries 
devoted exclusively to the United States, our Gov- 
ernment has aided approximately 500 public li- 
braries in Central and South America to increase 
their collections of books in English about the 
United States. 
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We have concerned ourselves with the transla- 
tion of books from English into Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, and the translation of books from those 
languages into English. As you know, our book- 
stores in the United States have seldom carried 
titles by Latin American authors, and the reverse 
is also true; bookstores in Central and South 
America prior to the war offered for sale almost 
no translations of books from the United States, 
whereas European books, especially those from 
Spain, France, and Germany, were to be found 
everywhere. To meet this need, a program was 
inaugurated in 1941 to give special grants to pub- 
lishers, generally sufficient to pay the cost of the 
translation of a book; the publisher then took care 
of publication and distribution. 

The cultural-cooperation program also assists 
groups of private citizens who are interested in 
developing better understanding between the 
United States and the other American republics. 
In the principal cities of the hemisphere there are 
centers which are commonly known as cultural in- 
stitutes. They are equipped with small libraries 
of American books and periodicals. Lectures are 
arranged and motion pictures and an occasional ex- 
hibition are shown at these institutes. Nearly all 
these institutes offer classes for the teaching of 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese. You will un- 
derstand how strong and independent these or- 
ganizations are when I tell you that they raised ap- 
proximately half their total budgets through local 
donations last year. Latest reports indicate that 
the institutes now have enrolled over 12,000 stu- 
dents of English. 

Let me emphasize the fact that this is no one-way 
project, for the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs has been aiding the establishment of inter- 
American centers here in the United States which 
carry on similar activities, including the promo- 
tion of the Spanish and Portuguese languages. 

No account of our cultural-relations program 
would be complete without mention of the useful 
part that motion pictures and radio have played. 
Educational motion pictures are presented in 
schools, hospitals, and army training-camps; and 
before all kinds of public gatherings, for we have 
ever in mind that our program is essentially a dem- 
ocratic one—a people’s program. I recall recent 
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reports of exhibitions in city department stores 
and in village squares, and the pictures themselves 
concern agriculture, public health, the industries of 
the United States, our geography, our sports, and 
our schools. Recently the audiences which have 
seen these pictures have exceeded 3,000,000 persons 
a month. 

The radio has also been useful in reaching large 
masses of people. A single radio chain in Colom- 
bia, which was broadcasting English lessons pre- 
pared by a local American resident, received 13, 
000 requests for the small printed textbook which 
accompanied the radio course. 

Many of the activities which I have just men- 
tioned owe a great deal to the collaboration and 
assistance of other agencies, both inside and outside 
the Government, and notably, of course, to the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs and, in the 
case of activities carried on outside of the Ameri- 
can republics, to the Office of War Information. 

We are often asked: Is our cultural-relations 
program successful? Is it realistic? Does it pay! 
Of course, it is not a perfect program. Nothing in 
a democracy is perfect. Mistakes have been made; 
improvements are and always will be in order; 
they have been suggested and are being carried 
out ; but the successes have been tangible, and it isa 
fact that this program has done much to open up 
an uninterrupted current of ideas between the 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere. This is not a 
Department of State evaluation alone but that of 
independent judges. In 1941 five members of the 
Appropriations Committee of the United States 
House of Representatives made a tour of the hem- 
isphere and investigated, among other things, the 
work in cultural relations. The committee mem- 
bers reported that the program, conducted at rela- 
tively modest cost, was generally effective and 
productive of notable results. Their report con- 
tained suggestions for strengthening the program, 
including greater emphasis on the teaching of 
English, and a stronger program for the transla- 
tion of books. During the past two years marked 
progress has been made in these two activities. 

I would like to cite another judgment on this 
program—that of the other governments in the 
hemisphere. Their active cooperation with the 
Department of State, including the sharing of the 
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financial expense of many projects, has been most 
gratifying. For instance, in Nicaragua the Gov- 
ernment is providing free of charge the building 
and utilities for the United States Library; in 
Brazil the Government has set up at its own ex- 
pense six professorships in United States language 
and literature in its national universities; and in 
Peru the Government appropriated $50,000 last 
year for the expense of Peruvian students coming 
to the United States and $10,000 for United States 
students to study in Peru. 

I have given to you a brief account of some of 
our experience to date in conducting a program 
of cultural relations. How should we shape our 
plans for the future ? 

We seek the fundamental goal of constructing 
after the war a more stable world order, both with 
respect to the maintenance of peace and to the 
achievement of the freedoms, the economic ad- 
vancement, and the various forms of security de- 
manded by the peoples of all nations. 

There is need for developing a greater under- 
standing of cultural differences and a greater dis- 
cernment of common beliefs and values beneath 
these differences. The separation of nations into 
violently opposed and sternly barricaded ideologi- 
cal camps is a disaster of the first magnitude. It 
is essential too that we make a concerted effort 
toward a greater understanding and a greater 
consensus among the peoples of the world in the 
field of ideas and values if an international order 
in any degree approximating our hopes for peace 
is to be achieved. 

How will our cultural-relations program be ex- 
tended and what will be its principal activities? 

A program with the Axis-dominated countries 
on the continent of Europe must be considered 
in the light of conditions after those countries 
are liberated. Looking beyond Europe, long- 
range programs are needed in the Near and Mid- 
dle East, where a better understanding with the 
peoples of that part of the world is already a mat- 
ter of first-rate importance. Already we have re- 
ceived many requests. We have been asked by the 
Afghan Government to send American engineers 
to replace the Japanese engineers in Afghanistan ; 
the Government of India has requested an hydrau- 
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lic engineer; China has requested more than 20 
technical experts of various kinds. 

We are assisting Chinese students as a wartime 
measure. Approximately 1,500 of these students 
were studying in the United States at the outbreak 
of the Pacific war. They were unable to return 
home and were cut off from their usual source of 
funds, and about 350 have received financial aid 
from the United States Government, and a similar 
number were given aid by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

Another major activity which the Department 
foresees is the world-wide exchange of books and 
periodicals and the wider use of public libraries. 
Our great foundations in the United States have 
already made a beginning in this work. The 
Rockefeller Foundation has given $50,000 for the 
stockpiling of United States technical and schol- 
arly journals during the war for distribution to 
foreign libraries after the war. The American 
Library Association is calling for donations of 
many types of books to be sent to libraries in dev- 
astated areas. United States publishers are dis- 
cussing measures to reduce the export price of their 
books and thus make them more accessible to 
schools and libraries abroad. Some United States 
magazines have published inexpensive overseas 
editions. The Department of State is studying 
these private activities and proposes to lend as- 
sistance in some regions where private initiative 
is unable to bear the full burden. 

There remains one important and far-reaching 
activity to which I shall devote the remainder of 
my remarks. That is the problem of assisting 
Europe and Asia to rehabilitate their schools and 
other cultural institutions. That problem is a 
challenge to our Government and to our people— 
a challenge even to the boys and girls in our 
schools who enjoy advantages which are denied 
to many children in Europe. 

We have recognized that there are three distinct 
parts to this problem: (1) emergency aid for the 
liberated countries; (2) educational policies to- 
ward the Axis countries; and (3) a permanent 
international organization for education. 

We have now, as you know, taken action on the 
first of these problems, relating to liberated areas. 
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We have stated our policy, and our official delega- 
tion to London, where the rebuilding of education 
in the liberated countries has been discussed, has 
just returned. 

The press has recently carried many reports on 
the destruction of educational facilities in Europe. 
We know that the occupied countries in western 
Europe—France, Belgium, Holland, and Nor- 
way—have so far suffered relatively little damage 
to their universities and schools, but that many 
of their teachers and professors have died in con- 
centration camps. In eastern Europe on the 
other hand—in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, and Greece—the Germans have destroyed 
virtually all intellectual and cultural life. Early 
in the war Germany gave particular attention to 
the elimination of scientists, students, and teachers, 
and nearly all the equipment of libraries, labora- 
tories, and schools has been destroyed. The Uni- 
versity of Warsaw, for example, formerly con- 
tained thirty-one scientific institutes. Fifteen 
were completely destroyed by the Germans and 
eight others have been stripped of all equipment. 

At the University of Cracow, largest scientific 
center in Poland, the library was removed by the 
Germans, and 170 professors were deported to 
concentration camps where many have since died. 

It is unnecessary to burden you with further de- 
tails. Reports from all parts of eastern Europe 
indicate the almost total destruction of educa- 
tional facilities and the disappearance of most 
leaders of education. These people, where lib- 
erated, will need help in order to help themselves. 
They must have equipment and training for their 
personnel before they can begin to restore the 
process of civilized living. 

In our recent statement of policy concerning 
the educational restoration of the liberated coun- 
tries we have recognized that each nation has de- 
termined and must continue to determine its own 
educational system. Each of these liberated na- 
tions is clearly entitled to this freedom of choice, 
and in that connection the following words of our 
policy statement deserve emphasis: 


“It would be unwise for this Government to un- 
dertake to apply, much less impose, a foreign 
educational program or system in any liberated 
country, or to develop a program for the place- 
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ment of American teachers in the schools of thege 
countries, or for the preparation of textbooks in 
the United States for use in such schools.” 


These are activities of which the Department of 
State does not approve. The policy statement 
recognized the usefulness of four types of aid to 
the liberated countries. These are: 


First, assistance in restocking books, scientific 
equipment, and other teaching aids. 

Secondly, assistance in providing opportunities 
for the training of foreign students in American 
institutions, 

Thirdly, assistance in reestablishing essential 
library facilities. 

And finally, assistance in recovering educa- 
tional and other cultural materials looted by the 
Axis. 


In order to cooperate with the other United 
Nations in carrying out these activities the De- 
partment sent to London last month a delegation 
of six Americans under the leadership of Con- 
gressman J. William Fulbright of Arkansas to 
collaborate with the Conference of Allied Minis- 
ters of Education. The Conference is recom- 
mending to the participating governments a plan 
for a temporary international organization for 
education. This plan is now under consideration. 
At the appropriate time the problem of a per- 
manent organization will be considered in the 
light of experience and the existing circumstances. 

It is not possible at present to make any precise 
statement concerning education or the treatment 
of education in the Axis countries, and particu- 
larly in Germany. These are questions to be de- 
termined by combined agreement on the part of 
the United Nations. They are questions to which 
we are devoting much careful thought, since we 
are fully alive to their momentous importance in 
terms of the kind of world in which our children 
and our grandchildren are to live. This much, 
however, I can say: We believe that, while force 
can be used to destroy the way of life of a people, 
it cannot successfully build and permanently main- 
tain a new life. Other and very different methods 
must be used—methods which are the very antith- 
esis of the methods practiced by our enemies, 
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And now, by way of conclusion, I want to ask 
your cooperation in carrying on the important 
part of our foreign relations which I have tried to 
describe. We do not think of our cultural-rela- 
tions program as any exclusively governmental 
activity. Rather do we think of that program as 
the expression of the best thought of our univer- 
sities, colleges, and educational organizations, and 
of ourselves in the Department of State as a source 
of information for the guidance of that expression 
and as a focusing and coordinating center from 
which it may proceed with a maximum of effec- 
tiveness. 














| American Republics 








VISIT OF PERUVIAN ARCHITECT 


Senor Emilio Harth-Terré, distinguished Peru- 
vian architect, has arrived in Washington as a 
guest of the Department of State. As he is at the 
present time engaged with plans for the immediate 
rebuilding of the National Library at Lima, which 
was devastated by fire in 1943, he plans to visit the 
larger libraries of this country and to observe in 
detail such library services as stacks, elevators, and 
air-conditioning. 

Seior Harth-Terré is Professor of Fine Arts in 
the School of Fine Arts at Lima and is a founding 
member of the National Council for the Preserva- 
tion and Restoration of Historical Monuments. 
In the latter capacity he was charged with the now 
completed reconstruction of the Cathedral of 
Lima. He has also reconstructed, among many 
other important works, the tower of the Church 
of Santo Domingo, which fell during an earth- 
quake ; the facade of the Church of La Merced, de- 
stroyed in the Revolution; and the Convent of St. 
Augustine at Safia. 

During his tour of this country, Sefior Harth- 
Terré will give a number of lectures and conduct 
several round-tables on Peruvian art and architec- 
ture. 
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VISIT OF DIRECTOR OF MEXICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF TROPICAL MEDICINE 


Dr. José Zozaya, Director of the Institute of 
Public Health and Tropical Diseases of Mexico, 
has arrived in Washington as a guest of the De- 
partment of State. Dr. Zozaya, a Harvard grad- 
uate, is also chairman of the Medical and Biologi- 
cal Sciences section of the Comision Impulsora y 
Coordinadora de la Investigacion Cientifica, an 
organization which was established last year by 
President Avila Camacho and which corresponds 
to our National Research Council. 

While he is in the United States Dr. Zozaya will 
visit public-health centers and universities in 
Washington, Philadelphia, New York, and Chi- 
cago; will spend some time at Harvard and the 
University of Michigan; and will extend to young 
physicians who wish to specialize in tropical medi- 
cine and to established specialists in that field in- 
vitations to pursue their investigations at the In- 
stitute of Public Health and Tropical Diseases of 
Mexico. 


VISIT OF HAITIAN PHYSICIAN AND 
ENGINEER 


[Released to the press May 11] 

Two distinguished Haitians, Mr. Felix Bayard 
and Dr. Catts Pressoir, have arrived in Washing- 
ton as guests of the Department of State. Mr. 
Bayard is head of the Government Printing Of- 
fice of Haiti and editor of Ze Monitewr, the official 
gazette. Dr. Pressoir, physician and educator, is 
professor of psychology in the Lycée Pétion at 
Port-au-Prince. 

Mr. Bayard is especially interested in printing 
processes. During his stay in Washington he will 
observe the work of the Government Printing Of- 
fice. He will then spend several weeks visiting 
printing establishments in New York and Albany. 

Dr. Pressoir, during his visit to this country, 
will devote especial attention to university meth- 
ods and programs. He will visit medical col- 
leges and centers of learning in Washington, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 
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SYSTEMATIZING DEPARTMENTAL ORDERS AND OTHER ISSUANCES 
Departmental Order 1269 of May 3, 1944 ? 


Purpose and authority. The purpose of the 
present order, issued under authority contained in 
R. S. 161 (5 U.S. C. 22), is to systematize the var- 
ious classes of orders, instructions, and notices of 
the Department of State, exclusive of those relat- 
ing solely to the Foreign Service, in the following 
series : 


Departmental Orders 
Departmental Regulations 
Departmental Designations 
Administrative Instructions— 
General Administration 
Personnel 
Budget and Fiscal 
Communications and Records 
Coordination and Review 
Operating Facilities 
Security Control 
Official Travel 
Public Notices 
Announcements (unnumbered) 


The content of each of the foregoing series will be 
as indicated herein. 


1 Departmental Orders. (a) The continued se- 
ries of Departmental Orders will deal with the 
organization of the Department, the definition and 
assignment of functions and responsibilities (in- 
cluding the establishment, of primary units down 
to and within divisions), relations with other 
agencies, and delegations of authority by position 
titles. 

(b) Departmental Orders will be signed by the 
Secretary or Acting Secretary. 

2 Departmental Regulations. (a) This new 
numbered series will comprise all regulatory mat- 
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ter of general applicability and legal effect, that is, 
rules which affect the public and are issued under 
statute or Executive order. Departmental Regula- 
tions must under the law be issued in the codified 
form and style of the Code of Federal Regulations 
and be transmitted immediately upon signature to 
the Division of the Federal Register, National 
Archives, for filing and promulgation in the 
Register. 

(b) Departmental Regulations will be signed 
by the Secretary or Acting Secretary. 

3 Departmental Designations. (a) This new 
numbered series will comprise designations of in- 
dividuals by name to principal positions within 
the Department, including assistant chiefs of di- 
visions and officers of comparable responsibility, 
and also necessary delegations to individuals by 
name of obligating, certifying, approving, and like 
types of authority. 

(b) Departmental Designations will be signed 
by the Secretary or Acting Secretary, or the As- 
sistant Secretary in charge of administration. 

4 Administrative Instructions. This new mul- 
tiple series will be the medium by which the poli- 
cies and organization set forth basically in De- 
partmental Orders will be implemented in detail. 
The series will be subdivided into several separate- 
ly numbered categories: General Administration; 
Personnel; Budget and Fiscal; Communications 
and Records; Coordination and Review; Operat- 
ing Facilities; Security Control; and Official 
Travel. 

5 Administratwe Instructions—General Ad- 
ministration. (a) This new numbered series will 
comprise detailed instructions on subjects not 


* Effective May 3, 1944. 
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primarily related to those specially dealt with in 
the following categories of Administrative In- 
structions. 

(b) This series of Administrative Instructions 
will be signed by the Chief of the Division of Ad- 
ministrative Management and approved by the 
Director of the Office of Departmental Adminis- 
tration. 

6 Administrative Instructions—Personnel. (a) 
This new numbered series will comprise the de- 
tailed instructions on various aspects of personnel 
administration. 

(b) This series of Administrative Instructions 
will be signed by the Chief of the Division of De- 
partmental Personnel and approved by the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Departmental Administration. 

7 Administrative Instructions—B ud get and 
Fiscal. (a) This new numbered series will com- 


prise detailed instructions on various aspects of 
budgetary and fiscal administration. 

(b) This series of Administrative Instructions 
will be signed by the Chief of the Division of Bud- 
get and Finance and approved by the Director of 
the Office of Departmental Administration. 


8 Administrative Instructions—Communica- 
tions and Records. (a) This new numbered 
series will comprise detailed instructions on the 
handling of telegraphic and other communications 
and on the custody and disposition of records. 

(b) This series of Administrative Instructions 
will be signed by the Chief of the Division of 
Communications and Records and approved by the 
Director of the Office of Departmental 
Administration. 

9 Administrative Instructions—Coordination 
and Review. (a) This new numbered series will 
comprise detailed instructions on the preparation, 
coordination, and signature of the Department’s 
correspondence. 

(b) This series of Administrative Instructions 
will be signed by the Chief of the Division of Co- 
ordination and Review and approved by the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Departmental Administration. 

10 Administrative Instructions—O perating 
Facilities. (a) This new numbered series will 
comprise detailed instructions on supplies, equip- 
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ment, space, messenger service, duplicating service, 
and other operating facilities of the Department. 

(b) This series of Administrative Instructions 
will be signed by the Chief of the Division 
of Administrative Management and approved 
by the Director of the Office of Departmental 
Administration. 

11 Administrative Instructions—Security Con- 
trol. (a) This new numbered series will comprise 
detailed instructions to insure the security of in- 
formation, transactions, and documents of concern 
to the Department. 

(b) This series of Administrative Instructions 
will be signed by the Assistant Secretary in charge 
of administration as Security Officer of the De- 
partment or, in his absence, by the Director of the 
Office of Departmental Administration. 

12 Administrative Instructions—O ficial Travel. 
(a) This new numbered series will comprise de- 
tailed instructions issued in accordance with 
statutes and regulations governing official travel. 
notification of changes made in the Standardized 
Government Travel Regulations, and other per- 
tinent matters. 

(b) This series of Administrative Instructions 
will be signed by the Chief of the Division of Bud- 
get and Finance and approved by the Director 
of the Office of Departmental Administration. 

13 Public Notices. (a) This new numbered 
series will comprise items of information which 
are of public interest and of sufficient legal import 
to require publication in the Federal Register but 
which, being non-regulatory in nature, are not 
properly included in the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations; for example, notices of public hearings 
on trade agreements. 

(b) Departmental Public Notices will be signed 
by the Secretary or Acting Secretary. 

14 Announcements. (a) In addition to the fore- 
going regular numbered series, this new unnum- 
bered category will be the vehicle for informative 
items of timely interest within the Department. 
such as patriotic or charitable appeals or general 
notices to the personnel. 

(b) Announcements will be signed by the ap- 
propriate responsible officers of the Department. 
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15 Control, clearance, and distribution. (a) All 
of the foregoing classes of material shall be cleared 
with the Office of Departmental Administration, 
which shall be responsible for: (1) decision re- 
garding appropriate treatment in one of the De- 
partmental series; (2) analysis of the proposal 
from the standpoint of organization, functions, 
and over-all administrative considerations, in- 
cluding its effect throughout the Department; 
(3) matters of form and style; (4) clearance of 
the draft through other offices, including consul- 
tation with the Office of the Legal Adviser and, 
where necessary, the Division of Research and 
Publication; and (5) processing and distribution 
of the document. 

(b) Any office or division which desires to ini- 
tiate a document in any of the foregoing series is 
requested to consult with the appropriate staff of 
the Office of Departmental Administration in 
planning and developing the draft. 

16 Standards of style. (a) As a convenience to 
drafting officers, standards of style and arrange- 
ment for Departmental Orders, Departmental 
Designations, and Administrative Instructions 
are given in annex A of the present order. 

(b) Standards of style and procedure for De- 
partmental Regulations and Public Notices, and 
also for Executive orders and proclamations, are 
given in annex B of the present order. The re- 
quirements set forth herein and elaborated in 
annex B to this order supersede those set forth in 
Departmental Orders 663 of January 19, 1937, 790 
of March 30, 1939, and 820 of October 5, 1939, 
which are hereby repealed. 

(c) In general the standards of style for the 
unnumbered Announcement series should accord 
with the Style Manual of the Department of 
State; the form of this series must necessarily be 
adapted to the variable nature of the context, and 
standards therefor cannot be established. 

17 Maintenance of series files in the several Of- 
fices and divisions. All Offices and divisions shall 
maintain a permanent file of all issues in the sev- 
eral series prescribed in this order. It is recom- 
mended that the documents be kept serially by 
classes, thus making them available for frequent 
reference and for use in orienting new personnel. 
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18 [ssuance of intra-Office and intra-divisional 
instructions. In addition to the documents dealt 
with in this order, it is assumed that each Director 
of Office and Chief of Division will issue instruc- 
tions on the internal affairs of the Office or divi- 
sion. The appropriate staff of the Office of De- 
partmental Administration is available for con- 
sultation in the drafting of such instructions. In 
most cases the Office of Departmental Administra- 
tion should be consulted in advance, in order to 
decide whether the subject requires treatment at 
the Department level. It is suggested that intra- 
Office and intra-divisional instructions be issued 
in appropriately numbered series and that copies 
thereof be filed with the Office of Departmental 
Administration for purposes of information. 

19 Effective date of documents in the series. 
Unless otherwise specifically indicated therein the 
effective date of any order, designation, or in- 
struction will be the date of its signature and the 
effective date of any regulation will be the date 
of filing in the Division of the Federal Register, 
National Archives. 

CorpELL Hui 


May 38, 1944. 


Annex A To DEPARTMENTAL OrpDER 1269 


STANDARDS OF STYLE AND ARRANGEMENT FOR DEPART- 
MENTAL ORDERS, DEPARTMENTAL DESIGNATIONS, 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE INSTRUCTIONS 


The following paragraphs on standards of 
style and arrangement are to govern in the prep- 
aration of Departmental Orders, Departmental 
Designations, and Administrative Instructions. 


1 Serial numbering 
2 General style 
3 Subject-matter 
4 Headings and paragraphs 
5 Preamble to orders 
6 References to officials by title 
7 Preliminary draft 
8 Final draft for signature 
9 Signature and date line 
10 Dates of issue and effect 
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11 Supplemented, amended, or superseded 
documents 

12 Cross-reference citations 

13 Accompaniments 

14 Amendment of the standards 

15 Repository for the signed originals and 
first carbons 

16 Indexes 


1 Serial numbering. (a) Each of the new 
series or subseries is to be numbered consecutively, 
beginning with arabic 1; the Departmental 
Orders will continue the present serial number- 
ing. The serial number is to be inserted in the 
banner heading immediately after signature. 

(b) Administrative Instructions will bear only 
one number, that of the subseries, which is to be 
assigned in accordance with paragraph (a) 
above. For example: Administrative Instruc- 
tions—General Administration 1, 2, etc.; Admin- 
strative Instructions—Budget and Fiscal 1, 2, 
etc. 

(c) Citations to the numbered series are to be 
given in the following abbreviated form: 


Departmental Orders: DO 
Departmental Regulations: DR 
Departmental Designations: DD 
Administrative Instructions— 
General Administration: AI-GA 
Personnel : AI-P 
Budget and Fiscal: AI-BF 
Communications and Records: AI-DCR 
Coordination and Review: AI-CR 
Operating Facilities: AI-OF 
Security Control: AI-SC 
Official Travel: AI-OT 


2 General style. In general the style of these 
series is to be governed by the Style Manual of 
the Department of State. Any deviation there- 
from must be approved by the Office of Depart- 
mental Administration. 

3 Subject-matter. Each document is to be lim- 
ited to one subject, which is to appear as an all- 
capital centered heading immediately following 
the banner heading. 


587463—44-3 
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4 Headings and paragraphs. The following 
style relating to headings and paragraphs applies 
to all documents issued in these series: 

(a) All headings are to be topical and as short 
as possible. 

(b) Paragraphs are to be numbered consecu- 
tively throughout, beginning with arabic 1, fol- 
lowed by one space but no period; they are also 
to carry underscored paragraph headings, with 
only proper names capitalized. 

(c) Subparagraphs to a numbered paragraph 
are to be lettered consecutively in parentheses, be- 
ginning each time with (a). Lettered paragraphs 
are not to carry paragraph headings. 

5 Preamble to orders. The text of every order 
is to begin with a preamble giving the purpose of 
and authority for its issue; if deemed advisable, 
it may also give the background necessary for a 
clear understanding thereof. 

6 References to officials by title. References to 
officials, wherever possible, are to be by title only. 
However, in the case of an Assistant Secretary of 
State or a Special Assistant to the Secretary, it 
may sometimes be necessary to use the personal 
name as well as the title. 

7 Preliminary draft. A preliminary draft 
should be prepared for submission to all interested 
offices for approval and initialing. Such draft 
should be initialed by the originating office, which 
must assume final responsibility therefor other 
than that attaching to the Office of Departmental 
Administration under paragraph 14 of Depart- 
mental Order 1269. 

8 Final draft for signature. The final draft 
for signature is to be prepared as follows: 

(a) Special, colored, letter-size sheets with ban- 
ner headings have been provided for the series 
and are to be used for the first page of the final 
draft. Blank sheets of a corresponding color are 
to be used for all following pages. 

(b) The first carbon (first page excepted) is to 
be on the regular blue sheets customarily used for 
filing in the Division of Communications and Rec- 
ords; other carbons, as needed are to be on flimsy 


paper. 
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(c) The first page of all carbon copies of all 
documents is to match the first page of the original 
with regard to color of paper and banner heading. 

(d) The symbols of the originating or respon- 
sible offices are to be placed only on the carbon 
copies, blue carbons included; the initials of the 
originating or responsible officers are to be placed 
only on the blue carbons. 

(e) The initials of responsible and approving 
officers are to be inserted prior to signature. 

9 Signature and date line. (a) Sufficient space 
is always to be left for the signature. The title 
of the Secretary is not to appear under the signa- 
ture of a document in any of these three series; 
the title of all other signing officers is to be typed 
in, immediately beneath the space left for sig- 
nature. 

(b) The original only is to be signed. 

(c) The date is to be placed on the original and 
first carbon at the end of the document, on the 
line immediately following the signature, indented 
five spaces from the left-hand margin. 

10 Dates of issue and effect. The date of issue 
is the date of signature and is to be entered with the 
date of effect in the banner heading prior to proc- 
essing for distribution. The date of effect is de- 
termined by circumstances; if not otherwise spe- 
cifically indicated in the document, it is to be the 
date of its signature. 

11 Supplemented, amended, or superseded docu- 
ments. Statements with regard to supplemented, 
amended, or superseded documents in these series 
are to be definite, with accurate citations to the 
serial numbers and dates of the documents affected. 

12 Cross-reference citations. Cross-reference 
citations, where necessary, are to be given at the 
end of the document, immediately preceding the 
signature. 

13 Accompaniments. (a) All accompaniments 
are to bear appropriate references to the docu- 
ments they accompany. 

(b) Accompanying forms, graphs, and tables 
are to bear appropriate designations or numbers, 
and month-and-year date; references to them 
should always be made in the appropriate places 
in the text of the document they accompany. 

(c) Accompaniments to a document are to be 
listed at the end of the document they accompany. 
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14 Amendment of the standards. These stand- 
ards of style and arrangement may be amended, 
supplemented, or abrogated only as deemed neces- 
sary and approved by the Office of Departmental 
Administration. 

15 Kepository for the signed originals and first 
carbons. The Office of Departmental Administra- 
tion is to be the repository for the signed originals 
of the above classes of documents and also for the 
originals of all notices; the Division of Communi- 
cations and Records is to be the repository for the 
first carbons thereof. 

16 Indexes. Indexes to the above classes of 
documents will be issued periodically by the Office 
of Departmental Administration. 


ANNEx’B to DEPARTMENTAL OrpER 1269 


STANDARDS OF STYLE AND PROOEDURE FOR DEPART- 
MENTAL REGULATIONS AND PUBLIC NOTICES 


Since under the law (44 U.S.C. 305(a); 1 
CFR 2.2) the Departmental Regulations and Pub- 
lic Notices must be filed with the Division of the 
Federal Register, National Archives, immediately 
upon signature in order to be legally effective as of 
the date of issue and to be promulgated in the 
Register as soon thereafter as possible, and since 
under the law (1 CFR, 1943 Cum. Supp., pt. 2), the 
Departmental Regulations must be issued in the 
form and style of the Code of Federal Regulations, 
the preparation of both of these series must differ 
in certain respects from that of all other series. 
The following standards of style and procedure 
are to govern in the preparation of Departmental 
Regulations and Public Notices. 


1 Two editions of each series 
2 Serial numbering 
3 Codification of the Departmental 
Regulations 
4 Subject-matter and headings 
5 Arrangement of the Departmental 
Regulations 
6 Arrangement of the Public Notices 
7 General Style 
8 Preamble 
9 Headings 
10 References to officials by title 
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11 Preliminary drafts 

12 Final drafts for signature 

13 Signature and date line 

14 Dates of issue and effect 

15 Supplemented, amended, or superseded 
regulations 

16 Cross-reference citations 

17 Accompaniments 

18 Amendment of the standards 

19 Repository for the signed originals and 
first carbons 

20 Filing of the regulations and notices with 
the Division of the Federal Register 

21 Executive Orders and Proclamations 


Attachment: Sample of CFR codification 


1 7'wo editions of each series. (a) The Depart- 
mental Regulations and Public Notices will each 
necessarily be issued in two editions, a regular De- 
partmental edition and a special edition for the 
Federal Register. The Departmental edition will 


be the official source of the Register edition. 
(b) The two editions will be textually identical] ; 
differences in arrangement and procedure are in- 


dicated hereinafter. 

2 Serial numbering. (a) Each series will be 
numbered consecutively, beginning with arabic 1. 

(b) In the Departmental edition the serial num- 
ber will be inserted in the banner heading; in the 
Register edition it will be inserted in brackets im- 
mediately preceding the preamble. In each edi- 
tion the insertion should be made immediately 
after signature. 

3 Codification of the Departmental Regulations. 
The Departmental Regulations are to be codified 
for inclusion in title 22 of the Code of Federal Reg- 
ulations, under the appropriate part heading of the 
Code sample attached hereto); if the subject is 
not already covered in the Code, a new part head- 
ing must be assigned. 

4 Subject-matter and headings. Each document 
is to be limited to a single subject, which will be 
indicated by the part heading in the Departmental 
Regulations and by the main heading in a Public 
Notice. 

5 Arrangement of the Departmental Regula- 
tions. (a) The Departmental Regulations are to 
be arranged in arabic-numbered parts, arabic-num- 
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bered sections, and lettered paragraphs (lower- 
case letters in parentheses) ; subparagraphs (pref- 
erably indented) are to be arabic-numbered in 
parentheses. 

(b) The section number is to include the part 
number and to be preceded by the section symbol; 
for example, section 1 of part 1 would have “§1.1” 
as its section number. 

(c) The sections are also to carry underscored 
section headings. 

(d) The paragraphs and subparagraphs are not 
to carry headings of any kind. 

6 Arrangement of the Public Notices. Other 
than as indicated in paragraph 4 above, the ar- 
rangement of the Public Notices is to be governed 
by the context; however, for simplicity in refer- 
ence it is desirable that the paragraphs be numbered 
consecutively in arabic numerals and be given an 
underscored paragraph heading. 

7 General style. Except as otherwise indicated 
herein or in the Federal Register Regulations as 
modified by the Archives, the general style of the 
Departmental Regulations and Public Notices is 
to be governed by the Style Manual of the Depart- 
ment of State. Any deviation therefrom must be 
approved by the Office of Departmental Adminis- 
tration. 

8 Preamble. The text of every Departmental 
Regulation and Public Notice is to begin with a 
preamble stating the purpose of and authority 
for its issue. 

9 Headings. All headings are to be topical and 
as short as possible. 

10 References to officials by title. 
to officials are to be by title only. 

11 Preliminary drafts. (a) The preliminary 
drafts are to be prepared in the same way as those 
of all the other series. See DO 1269, annex A, 
par. 7. 

(b) Each such draft Regulation and Public 
Notice is to be submitted to the Division of Re- 
search and Publication for codification, editing, 
or approval. 

12 Final drafts for signature. The final drafts 
for signature are to be prepared as follows: 

(a) The Departmental edition of both the Reg- 
ulations and the Public Notices is to be prepared in 
the same way as all the other series. See DO 1269, 
annex A, pars. 8(a)-8(e). 
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(b) The Register edition of both the Regula- 
tions and the Public Notices is to be typed on 
legal-size sheets, the original on plain white paper, 
the first carbon on the usual blue paper, and seven 
additional carbons on white flimsy paper. 
Neither the original nor any copy of this edition 
is to bear office symbols or the initials of approving 
officers. 

13 Signature and date line. (a) Sufficient 
space is always to be left for the signature. The 
title of the Secretary or Acting Secretary is to be 
typed in, immediately beneath the space left for 
signature. 

(b) The original of each edition is to be signed. 

(c) The date is to be placed at the end of the 
document on the line immediately following the 
signature, indented five spaces from the left-hand 
margin. 

14 Dates of issue and effect. The date of issue 
is the date of signature. The date of effect is the 
date of filing in the Division of the Federal Reg- 
ister, or a date subsequent thereto if specifically 
so indicated in the document. Both dates are to 
be inserted in the banner heading of the Depart- 
mental edition prior to processing for distribu- 
tion. 

15 Supplemented, amended, or superseded reg- 
ulations. Statements with regard to supple- 
mented, amended, or superseded regulations are 
to be definite, with specific reference to the affected 
title and section of the Code of Federal Regula- 
tions. A footnote giving the number of the cor- 
responding Departmental Regulation series is to 
be inserted in the Departmental edition. 

16 Cross-reference citations. Cross-reference 
citations, where necessary, are to be given at the 
end of the document, immediately preceding the 
signature. 

17 Accompaniments. The procedure with re- 
gard to the accompaniments of documents is to 
accord with that for all the other series. See DO 
1269, annex A, par. 13. 

18 Amendment of the standards. These stand- 
ards of style and procedure may be altered by 
revision of the regulations of the National 
Archives, so far as those regulations are appli- 
cable; otherwise only upon approval of the Office 
of Departmental Administration. 
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19 Repository for the signed originals and first 
carbons. (a) The Office of Departmental Ad- 
ministration is to be the repository for the signed 
originals of the Departmental edition of both 
issuances; the Division of Communications and 
Records is to be the repository of the first carbons 
thereof. 

(b) The National Archives will be the reposi- 
tory for the signed originals of the Register edi- 
tion of both issuances: the Office of Departmental 
Administration, the Division of Communications 
and Records, and the Division of Research and 
Publications will each be the repository for one 
carbon thereof. 

20 Filing of the regulations and notices with 
the Division of the Federal Register. (a) Four 
copies of the regulations and notices (the original 
bearing the Department seal and three certified 
copies thereof) are to be transmitted to the Direc- 
tor of the Division of the Federal Register, 
National Archives, at the earliest possible moment 
after signature. 'The Office of Departmental Ad- 
ministration will assume responsibility for the 
affixation of seal, the certification, and the prompt 
delivery of the documents to the National 
Archives. 

(b) After the Register edition has been duly 
recorded in the National Archives, the dates of 
issue and effect may be inserted in the banner 
heading of the Departmental edition and that 
edition processed for distribution in the Depart- 
ment. 

21 Executive Orders and Proclamations. (a) 
The preparation of Executive Orders and Procla- 
mations is specifically governed by Executive 
Order 7298 of February 18, 1936, the pertinent 
provisions of which are incorporated in the Fed- 
eral Register Regulations (1 CFR 2.6). The 
drafting of and procedures for such orders and 
proclamations will therefore conform with those 
regulations. 

(b) At least seven carbon copies (one blue and 
six flimsies) are to be made of every Executive 
Order and Proclamation prepared in the Depart- 
ment of State, the original and six carbons being 
required for the Bureau of the Budget. 

(c) The proclamations prepared by all Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies, after signa- 
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ture by the President, are sent to the Department 
of State for signature by the Secretary, affixation 
of the Great Seal, and immediate transmission of 
the original and two carbon copies to the Division 
of the Federal Register, National Archives, for 
filing and promulgation. The Office of Depart- 
mental Administration will continue to have re- 
sponsibility for the proper performance of these 
functions. 

(d) Nothing in this paragraph 21 shall be con- 
strued to apply to proclamations regarding 
treaties, conventions, protocols, and other inter- 
national agreements. 


[Sample of CFR Codification] 


CODE OF FEDERAL REGULATIONS 


TITLE 22—FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Chapter I—Department of State 
Part 8—Certificates of Authentication 
[Departmental Order 1218-A] 


Under the authority contained in R. S. 161 (5 U.S.C. 
22), § 8.1 of title 22 of the Code of Federal Regulations, 
issued on May 24, 1943 (8 F.R. 6918), is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

§ 8.1 Officers authorized to sign and issue certificates of 
authentication. The Chief or Acting Chief, Division of 
Administrative Management, is hereby authorized to sign 
and issue certificates of authentication under the Seal of 
the Department of State for and in the name of the Sec- 
retary of State or Acting Secretary of State. The form 
of authentication shall be as follows: “In testimony 
whereof, I, , Secretary of State (or 
Acting Secretary of State), have hereunto caused the Seal 
of the Department of State to be affixed and my name 
subscribed by the Chief (or Acting Chief), Division of 
Administrative Management, of the said Department, at 
the city of Washington, in the District of Columbia, this 
Secretary of State. By , Chief (or 
Acting Chief), Division of Administrative Management.” 
(R.S. 161; 5 U.S.C. 22) 

The title of this part is hereby changed to read ‘Part 
8—Certificates of Authentication”. 

This amendment is effective immediately. 


CorDELL HULL 
Secretary of State 


Frpruary 8, 1944 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF DIVISION OF AMERI- 
CAN REPUBLICS ANALYSIS AND LIAISON 


Departmental Order 1271 of May 3, 1944 * 


1 Establishment of the division. There is 
hereby established a Division of American Re- 
publics Analysis and Liaison in the Office of Amer- 
ican Republic Affairs. The Division of American 
Republics Analysis and Liaison shall be respon- 
sible for: (a) analysis of data and preparation of 
special studies and reports on developments within 
and among the Latin-American countries; (b) 
liaison with other offices of the Department and 
with other agencies of the Government on matters 
of general policy in the inter-American field which 
are outside the scope of the geographic divisions 
of the Office; and (c) formulation of policy to be 
adopted by the Office of American Republic Af- 
fairs concerning inter-American organizations, 
conferences, and conventions. 

2 Organization of the division. The Division 
of American Republics Analysis and Liaison shall 
consist of three sections: Analysis Section; Liai- 
son Section; and Inter-American Section. 

3 Analysis Section. (a) The Analysis Section 
is responsible for the collection and analysis of 
data from all sources, including regular Depart- 
mental despatches and memoranda, reports of 
other Federal agencies, and published documents 
bearing on the work of the Office of American Re- 
public Affairs; the conduct of special studies on 
current conditions, trends and policy questions of 
interest to the divisions of the Office of American 
Republic Affairs; the assembling and digesting 
of research materials on background and policy 
developments of interest to officers of the Office, the 
missions, and selected officers of the Department; 
cooperation with other divisions of the Department 
on research relating to the other American Re- 
publics, particularly the divisions of the Office of 
Special Political Affairs and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Affairs; cooperation with the research staff 
of other Government agencies engaged in research 
on Latin-American problems; contact, when ap- 
propriate, with the Division of Research and Pub- 
lication ; and maintenance of a reference service on 


1 Effective May 3, 1944. 
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data concerning the other American Republics for 
all officers of American Republic Affairs, other 
officers of the Department and other Federal agen- 
cies who may have occasion to call on this service. 

(b) This section shall serve as the research staff 
to the Director and Deputy Director of the Office 
on problems with which they are dealing, and to 
the Chiefs of the divisions on special problems. 
In rendering this assistance, the section shall take 
the initiative in selecting topics warranting analy- 
sis and shall develop recommendations bearing on 
policy, as well as answering requests for informa- 
tion and research. The section will work with the 
planning staff of the Office of Foreign Service 
Administration on the development of standards 
for the improvement of reporting from the mis- 
sions and for the evaluation of Foreign Service 
reports. 

4 Liaison Section. (a) The Liaison Section is 
responsible for maintaining liaison on policy mat- 
ters of the Office of American Republic Affairs, 
outside the scope of the geographic divisions, with 
other offices of the Department concerned with 
general inter-American activities, and for advis- 
ing the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs and 
other agencies of the Government carrying on 
programs in the other American Republics on the 
relation of their programs to the policy of the 
Office of American Republic Affairs. 

(b) The Liaison Section will assist the Chief 
Informational Liaison Officer in carrying on the 
work of the Information Service Committee; in 
advising with the Special Assistant, Mr. McDer- 
mott, on press matters; and in consulting with the 
Office of Public Information on its public informa- 
tion activities and its cultural relations programs. 

5 Inter-American Section. The Inter-American 
Section will formulate and recommend policy and 
action to be adopted by the Office of American 
Republic Affairs on Departmental problems of an 
inter-American character as distinguished from 
problems falling within the scope of the geo- 
graphic divisions. The section will also, working 
closely with the Division of International Con- 
ferences and the Division of International Security 
and Organization, handle for the Office of Ameri- 
can Republic Affairs policy matters relating to 
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American participation in inter-American or- 
ganizations, meetings, treaties, and conventions. 

6 Assistance from other divisions of the Office. 
In performing its work the division will call upon 
the geographic divisions of the Office of Americ -n 
Republic Affairs for assistance in keeping cur- 
rently apprised of developments in and policy 
toward the several countries. 

7 Transfer of personnel to the division. Per- 
sonnel presently performing any of the functions 
cited in this order are hereby transferred to the 
Division of American Republics Analysis and 
Liaison. 

8 Routing symbol. The routing symbol for the 
Division of American Republics Analysis and 
Liaison shall be RL. 

9 Departmental Order amended. The provi- 
sions of Departmental Order 1218 of January 15, 
1944, which relate to the functions of the Office 
of American Republic Affairs, are accordingly 
amended. 


CorpELL Hut 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 


By Departmental Designation 1 of May 3, 1944, 
effective May 3, 1944, the Secretary of State desig- 
nated Mr. John C. Dreier as Chief of the Division 
of American Republics Analysis and Liaison, Of- 
fice of American Republic Affairs. 


[Released to the press May 8] 


Because of the serious illness of his wife, which 
occurred on the eve of his intended return to 
Algiers, Mr. Edwin C. Wilson has found it neces- 
sary to remain here in Washington and will there- 
fore be unable to resume his duties as representa- 
tive of the United States to the French Committee 
of National Liberation at Algiers. 

Mr. Wilson has been designated as Director of 
the Office of Special Political Affairs of the De- 
partment, and he assumed his new duties on May 
8, 1944. 





Treaty Information 


TREATIES AND OTHER INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS: PROCEDURE, FORMALITIES, 
AND THE INFORMATION FACILITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


By William V. Whittington’ 


I 


In article II, section 2 of the Constitution of the 
United States it is provided, with reference to the 
powers of the President, as follows: 


“He shall have Power, by and with the Advice 
and Consent of the Senate, to make Treaties, pro- 
vided two thirds of the Senators present con- 
cur; - 


The treaty-making power under the Constitu- 
tion and the relative functions of the several 
branches of the Government in the making and 
execution of treaties are subjects which have been 
dealt with in countless volumes, articles, and dis- 
courses. They are subjects concerning which it is 
easy to excite discussion in almost any group of 
individuals interested in the processes of govern- 
ment. 

However, little has been written with respect to 
matters of a procedural or formal character af- 
fecting the making of international agreements. 
An explanation of certain procedures and formali- 
ties incident to the making of treaties and other 
international agreements should be useful, not 
only as a guide for officials having responsibilities 
in connection with negotiations but also as a source 
of information for others who may have an in- 
terest, either practical or academic, in the subject. 

Some insight into these procedures and formali- 
ties may be obtained by giving attention to the 
functions and the work of the office of the Depart- 
ment of State which is charged with the immediate 
responsibility in regard to such matters: the 
Treaty Section of the Division of Research and 
Publication. 


In order to gain a proper perspective it is well 
to relate a bit of departmental history. 

On April 21, 1928 there was created in the De- 
partment of State a Treaty Division, “organized 
in response to the need for centralization and con- 
sistent direction in the drafting and negotiation 
of agreements with other countries.” ? 

The functions of the Treaty Division, as out- 
lined in official publications, were as follows: * 


“Charged with assisting, when and as requested 
by the responsible officers, in the drafting of 
treaties and other international agreements, and 
correspondence pertaining to the negotiation, con- 
struction, and termination of treaties. The di- 
vision is also charged with maintaining a set of 
treaties and other international agreements in 
force to which the United States is a party, and 
likewise those to which it is not a party, together 
with the pertinent laws, proclamations, Executive 
orders, and resolutions; maintaining lists of 
treaties and other international agreements be- 
tween the United States and foreign governments 
which are in process of negotiation or ratifica- 
tion; collecting and keeping available informa- 
tion regarding the application, interpretation, and 
status of treaties; analyzing treaties by subject, 


‘The author of this article is Assistant Chief of the 
Treaty Section, Division of Research and Publication, 
Department of State. 

* The Department of State of the United States, rev. ed. 
June 1936, prepared by E. Wilder Spaulding and George 
Verne Blue, Division of Research and Publication. (De- 
partment of State publication 878, p. 30.) 

* Register of the Department of State, to and including 
the edition of Oct. 1, 1942; and Congressional Directory, 
to and including the edition of Jan. 1944 (78th Cong., 
2d Sess.). 
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and assembling, comparing, and studying the 
provisions on the same subject in different 
treaties; examining the texts of treaties, conven- 
tions, or international agreements to which the 
United States is a party, with a view to recom- 
mending such action as may be required to obtain 
the fulfilment by the other party of its duties and 
obligations and to effect the performance of the 
duties and obligations of the United States by 
legislative or administrative acts; maintaining 
lists of treaties, conventions, or international 
agreements expiring or subject to extension with 
a view to considering the renewal or extension 
thereof; performing the duties of a secretariat for 
all treaties of which the United States is the de- 
positary; and with performing such other duties 
as may be assigned by the Secretary of State.” 


By Departmental Order 1218 of January 15, 
1944, relating to the organization of the Depart- 
ment of State, it was provided that the Legal 
Adviser “shall have general responsibility for all 
matters of a legal character concerning the De- 
partment, including matters of a legal character 
formerly dealt with by the Treaty Division, which 
is hereby abolished.” 

By the same departmental order certain of the 
functions of the former Treaty Division were 
transferred to the Division of Research and Pub- 
lication, as follows: 


“The Division of Research and Publication 
shall have responsibility in matters pertaining 
to: ... (d) collection, compilation and main- 
tenance of information pertaining to treaties and 
other international agreements, the performance 
of research and the furnishing of information and 
advice, other than of a legal character, with re- 
spect to the provisions of such existing or proposed 
instruments; procedural matters, including the 
preparation of full powers, ratifications, procla- 
mations and protocols, and matters related to the 
signing, ratification, proclamation and registra- 
tion of treaties and other international agreements 
(except with respect to proclamations of trade 
agreements, which shall be handled in the Divi- 
sion of Commercial Policy) ; and custody of the 
originals of treaties and other international agree- 
ments ; s 
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By the end of the year 1943 the staff of the 
Treaty Division had been reduced, through retire- 
ments, deaths, and wartime manpower problems, 
to a total of four regular full-time employees, each 
of whom had had years of training and experience 
in matters affecting treaties and other interna- 
tional agreements. The staff, records, and offices 
of the former Treaty Division were transferred to 
the Division of Research and Publication and be- 
came the nucleus of the Treaty Section of that 
Division. Other competent assistants have been 
added to the staff since January 15, 1944. 

It is necessarily true that the brevity of descrip- 
tion required by departmental orders leaves much 
to be desired so far as the presentation of an 
adequate picture of the work is concerned. A field 
of operations that is potentially as broad as the 
entire field of foreign relations is summarized 
in less than a hundred words. To obtain a better 
appreciation of certain factors which are, in some 
respects, no less important from the standpoint of 
an effective conduct of foreign relations than the 
technical negotiations which precede the signing 
of an international agreement or the action which 
is taken in connection with Senate consideration 
of an international agreement, it would be helpful 
to give some attention to the functions of the 
Treaty Section. 


I 


“collection, compilation and maintenance of infor- 
mation pertaining to treaties and other interna- 
tional agreements” 


Before proceeding any farther, perhaps it would 
be well to concentrate upon the words “treaties 
and other international agreements”. The usual 
distinction between treaties, in a constitutional 
sense, and Executive agreements should be borne 
in mind. An international agreement which is 
entered into subject to the constitutional proce- 
dures incident to approval by the Senate and sub- 
sequent ratification by the President is regarded 
as a treaty in the constitutional sense. Other inter- 
national agreements, effected in a variety of ways 
in pursuance of the Executive authority and not 
requiring submission to the Senate for its advice 
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and consent to ratification, are commonly referred 
to as Executive agreements.’ 

The immediate availability of full, accurate, and 
authoritative information concerning treaties and 
other international agreements which have been 
entered into—not only agreements between the 
Government of the United States and foreign gov- 
ernments but also agreements which ha e been 
entered into between other governments and to 
which the United States is not a party—is essen- 
tial: essential in the determination of policies and 
programs affecting the foreign relations of the 
United States, and essential in the intelligent 
preparation for negotiations with foreign gov- 
ernments and in the effective handling of those 
negotiations. 

Frequently one must perceive clearly where one 
has been in order to understand better what lies 
ahead. It was Patrick Henry who said: “I know 
of no way of judging the future but by the past.” 
“Study the past if you would divine the future” 
is the way Confucius expresses the same idea. 

In short, the collection, compilation, and main- 
tenance of authoritative information pertaining to 
treaties and other international agreements is an 
indispensable part of the process of treaty-making. 

The technicalities involved in the performance 
of this task are almost inexplicable to one who has 
not dealt with the problems at first-hand. To 
speak, for instance, of signatures, ratifications, ad- 
herences, reservations, depositaries, procedures for 
bringing into force or for termination, proclama- 
tions, execution, source references, et cetera, prob- 
ably conveys a very nebulous picture of the scope of 
the work involved. 

The Treaty Section, continuing a system devised 
in the former Treaty Division, undertakes to main- 
tain a card-index file in which there is a separate 
card record for each treaty, and for each interna- 


* For additional comments on this subject, see “Treaties 
and Their Legal Effects”, an address delivered on May 4, 
1940 at a luncheon of the Federal Bar Association by 
William V. Whittington (Bulletin, May 11, 1940, p. 502) ; 
also The Making of Treaties and International Agreements 
and the Work of the Treaty Division of the Department 
of State, an address delivered on Apr. 29, 1938 before the 
Conference of Teachers of International Law by William 
V. Whittington (Department of State publication 1174). 
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tional agreement other than a treaty, with respect 
to which any information is available. These 
card records are undoubtedly among the most fre- 
quently consulted records in the Department of 
State. The aim is to have these records so com- 
plete, and yet so concise, that any inquiry concern- 
ing a particular treaty or other agreement may be 
answered reliably within the space of a minute or 
less, so long as the inquiry does not require a tech- 
nical analysis of the provisions or extensive re- 
search and the compilation of material. 

To indicate here every kind of information that 
is cataloged on the “treaty cards” would be, of 
course, impossible. At the risk of being tiresome, 
one fairly typical example will be given. The rec- 
ord taken for this purpose is one which relates to 
the Convention for the Suppression of the Abuse of 
Opium and Other Drugs, signed at The Hague 
January 23, 1912, and the Final Protocol relating 
thereto, signed at The Hague July 9, 1913.’ 

The record for the Opium Convention and Final 
Protocol shows at the top and to the left of the 
card the words “Opium and Other Drugs”, which 
are the key to the record’s place in the alphabetical 
index. Immediately below these key words are the 
words “The Hague January 23, 1912”. Among 
other information shown on the record are: The 
full titles of the convention and final protocol ; the 
places and dates of signature; the name of the de- 
positary government; information, with appro- 
priate references to convention provisions, show- 
ing “How made effective”, “Date of entry into 
force”, “Term”, and “Procedure for termination” ; 
a space for inserting information as to the date of 
termination, at such time as the instruments are 
terminated; an indication of specific references in 
the convention to prior treaties; the date of proc- 
lamation by the President; information concern- 
ing final action, if any, taken by each of the 58 
signatory countries and each of the adhering coun- 
tries for bringing the convention into force ; infor- 
mation concerning reservations made by signatory 
countries ; source references to official publications 
containing the texts of the convention and final 
protocol, including among others the Statutes at 
Large, the United States Treaty Series, and the 


* Treaty Series 612, 38 Stat., pt. 2, 1912, 1937. 
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* League of Nations Treaty Series; and remarks con- 


cerning other matters of interest in relation to the 
convention and final protocol, including refer- 
ences to legislation and court decisions affecting 
their operation. 

Substantially the same kind of information as 
that indicated above is recorded for each multi- 
lateral treaty—that is, each treaty to which there 
are more than two contracting parties. In the 
case of bilateral treaties, with only two contract- 
ing parties, similar information is recorded, ex- 
cept that notations regarding exchange of ratifi- 
cations take the place of notations regarding 
deposit of ratification or adherence. Pertinent 
information is recorded also, in a similar way, 
with respect to other international agreements. 

There are, of course, many treaties and other 
agreements to which the United States has been 
a party but which are no longer in force and also 
a vast number of foreign treaties and other agree- 
ments to which the United States is not a party. 
To have readily available information regarding 
such treaties is sometimes no less important than 
to have information regarding treaties of the 
United States presently in force. 

The Treaty Section undertakes to keep the 
treaty cards at all times as accurate and reliable 
as possible, well knowing that it is likely to be 
called upon at any time for information upon 
which an important course of action may depend. 

In addition to these card records, the Treaty 
Section maintains records and registers showing 
the progress of treaty negotiations and the action 
taken toward bringing into force a treaty which 
has been signed. Just as it is necessary in any 
railway syster to know at any time the location 
of a particular railway car, its direction of travel, 
and the load it is carrying, it is necessary in the 
process of treaty-making to follow a particular 
treaty through its various stages: signature, sub- 
mission by the Secretary of State to the Presi- 
dent, transmission by the President to the Senate, 
reference to the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, publication in Senate confidential docu- 
ment, removal of the Senate’s “injunction of 
secrecy”, report of the Committee to the Senate 
either with or without amendment, advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, ratification 
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by the President, exchange or deposit of ratifica- 
tion, proclamation, and registration. 

It is necessary also to follow the treaties and 
other international agreements of the United 
States through the stages of publication in the 
official series and in the Statutes at Large. 
Treaties of the United States which enter into 
force as a result of ratification by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate are printed in an 
official Treaty Series. Other international agree- 
ments of the United States, which are commonly 
referred to as Executive agreements and most of 
which are effected by the simple procedure of an 
exchange of diplomatic notes expressing a mu- 
tual understanding concerning matters of an 
administrative character, are printed in an official 
Executive Agreement Series, which was inaugu- 
rated in 1929. Before that year a number of Ex- 
ecutive agreements had been printed in the Treaty 
Series. ] 

Each treaty and each Executive agreement is 
printed separately in leaflet form in the appropri- 
ate numbered series. At the present time the 
Treaty Series numbers run to 986, although actu- 
ally there are more than a thousand separate in- 
struments in the series, owing to the fact that 
among the earlier numbers there are some accom- 
panied by letters or fractions. There are 391 sep- 
arate publications in the Executive Agreement 
Series at this time. 

The Treaty Section handles the preliminary task 
of preparing treaties and other international 
agreements of the United States for publication 
in the Treaty Series or Executive Agreement Se- 
ries, follows the progress of each document in the 
course of publication, and, when the publication 
has been completed, obtains from the Government 
Printing Office a supply of each of the printed leaf- 
lets. The Section is in a position, therefore, in 
response to inquiries, to supply copies of printed 
treaties and Executive agreements of the United 
States to officials and to others who may have need 
for them. In the event that the supply of printed 
leaflet copies has been exhausted, as is the case with 
some of the earlier treaties, the Section is able to 
direct inquirers to the United States Statutes at 
Large or to other official publications containing 
the texts of international agreements. Frequently 
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it has been found necessary to invite the attention 
of inquirers, including lawyers, to the fact that un- 
der title 1, section 30, of the United States Code 
the Statutes at Large “shall be legal evidence of 
the ... treaties, international agreements other 
than treaties, ... therein contained, in all the 
courts of the United States, the several States, and 
the Territories and insular possessions of the 
United States.” 

Frequently the need for information concern- 
ing a particular agreement or a particular pro- 
vision is not so important as the need for a refer- 
ence to or an analysis of all provisions relating to 
a particular subject. Certain types of provisions 
are the subject of frequent inquiry. It is conven- 
ient, therefore, to have readily available in some 
cases lists of treaties or compilations of provisions 
relating to a particular matter; for example, pro- 
visions relating to the competency and authority 
of consular officers in connection with the settle- 
ment of estates or the rights of inheritance, ac- 
quisition, and ownership of property. The Treaty 
Section undertakes, as did the former Treaty Di- 
vision, to prepare such lists or compilations as 
ready sources of information. 

The Treaty Section prepares material relating 
to treaties and other international agreements for 
publication in the Department of State Bulletin, 
under the heading “Treaty Information”. 

It should be clear from the incomplete picture 
presented above concerning the information facili- 
ties of the Treaty Section, that the collection, com- 
pilation, and maintenance of information pertain- 
ing to treaties and other international agreements 
is a task which requires continuous and careful re- 
search involving the study of agreements, laws, 
judicial decisions, and any available document or 
publication which may have a bearing upon the 
matter. Among the members of the staff of the 
Section are some who have a knowledge of for- 
eign languages. Consequently, many publications 
in foreign languages can be examined within the 
Section without the need for burdening the De- 
partment’s central translating staff. 


Ill 


“the performance of research and the furnishing 
of information and advice, other than of a legal 
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character, with respect to the provisions of such 
existing or proposed instruments” 

The following comments in an address delivered 
a few years ago are pertinent: * 

“During the past 160 years the conduct of inter- 
national relations, while facilitated in certain re- 
spects by reason of improved methods of communi- 
cation and transportation, has tended to become 
far more complex and to require an increasing use 
of carefully negotiated treaties or agreements for 
the regulation of intercourse between the nations. 


“In the conduct of our foreign relations there is 
no more important function imposed upon the 
Department of State than that of the negotiation 
of agreements with other nations, whereby the 
rights, privileges, and immunities of American 
citizens may be given a legal status independent 
of general international law, which, only too often, 
is inadequate to guarantee the desired measure of 
protection and security. 


“In general, therefore, the task of preparing for 
and negotiating agreements with foreign coun- 
tries, especially in regard to commercial dealings 
or trade reciprocity, requires a vast amount of 
study and intensive research. A large part of this 
labor involves the analytical study of provisions 
in other treaties, both those which continue in 
force and those which, for one reason or another, 
have ceased to be in force, containing provisions 
of a comparable nature.” 

The Treaty Section receives many inquiries or 
requests for information each day. During some 
months the telephone inquiries alone have totaled 
a thousand or more. These inquiries may be from 
other offices of the Department of State, from 
offices of other departments or agencies of the 
Government, from the offices of Senators or Repre- 
sentatives, from foreign diplomatic missions in 
Washington, and from lawyers, authors, and 
others. In any case, where the existence or status 
of treaty provisions may be a factor to be con- 
sidered, the Treaty Section is likely to receive by 
telephone or in writing, or sometimes by the per- 


*“Compilation of Analytical Treaty Index”, an address 
delivered on Apr. 20, 1938 at a luncheon of the Federal 
Bar Association by William V. Whittington (Department 
of State Press Releases, Apr. 23, 1938, p. 496). 
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sonal visit of the inquirer, a request for informa- 
tion regarding such provisions. 

The inquiries range from simple questions which 
may be answered by quick reference to the treaty 
cards to complex questions which may require days 
or weeks of research. In some cases an authori- 
tative response to an inquiry may be a vital factor 
in determining the political or military action of 
this Government. In some cases the granting of 
a right to an individual, either an American citi- 
zen abroad or an alien in this country, may depend 
upon the nature of the information furnished in 
response to an inquiry. 

The officers of the Treaty Section, in addition 
to the preparation of research memorandums, 
draft official correspondence furnishing informa- 
tion within the scope of the functions of the Sec- 
tion, including instructions to American diplo- 
matic missions abroad, notes to foreign diplomatic 
missions in Washington, letters to other depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government, and letters 
to individuals or organizations. 

Other offices of the Department call upon the 
Treaty Section for assistance and advice in con- 
nection with pending or contemplated negotia- 
tions for treaties and other international agree- 
ments. Officers of the Treaty Section, assisting 
in the drafting of instruments, have participated 
in discussions and conferences, not only in Wash- 
ington but in foreign countries. They are credited 
with having given material assistance particu- 
larly in matters of treaty terminology, style, pro- 
cedures, and formalities. They have had con- 
siderable experience in dealing with treaty 
matters and have made extensive studies concern- 
ing treaty procedures not only of the United 
States but also of foreign countries. 

In as much as the Legal Adviser of the Depart- 
ment is charged with the responsibility of giving 
advice of a legal character, the officers of the 
Treaty Section do not undertake to give such ad- 
vice. However, offices of the Department having 
need for information and advice, other than of 
a legal character, with respect to existing or pro- 
posed treaties or other international agreements 
may and do call upon the Treaty Section. When- 
ever requested by the appropriate officers of the 
Department, and upon the basis of information as 
to the substance of desired provisions, the technical 
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officers of the Section have prepared provisional 
or tentative drafts of treaties or other agreements, 
or of provisions to be incorporated in such instru- 
ments, for consideration by the Department. 


IV 


“procedural matters, including the preparation 
of full powers, ratifications, proclamations and 
protocols, and matters related to the signing, rati- 
fication, proclamation and registration of treaties 
and other international agreements (except with 
respect to proclamations of trade agreements, 
which shall be handled in the Division of Com- 
mercial Policy)” 


As might well be imagined, even by one who 
knows little more about treaties than the fact that 
they are contracts or agreements between two or 
more sovereign governments, there is much more 
to the process of treaty-making than a mere “meet- 
ing of the minds” or, for that matter, than the 
signing of a written document. 

The conduct of foreign relations is burdened 
necessarily with certain formalities with which 
we would not wish to be bothered in dealing with 
our neighbors next door. This is especially true 
in the matter of entering into agreements. 

Some of the formalities and procedures inci- 
dent to the making of international agreements 
may seem cumbersome, but there can be no doubt 
that they are essential. In many cases there is 
substantial uniformity in the practices of the 
various governments. 

Treaties and other international agreements 
may be'negotiated in a variety of ways. Most 
Executive agreements of the United States have 
been effected by exchanges of notes, usually con- 
sisting of an interchange of official communica- 
tions between two governments, one of the notes 
making a proposal with respect to some adminis- 
trative matter of mutual concern to both govern- 
ments and the other note accepting the proposal 
and acknowledging that the agreement is to be con- 
sidered in effect. There is no complexity as to the 
procedure in such cases, and usually there is no 
formality different from that involved in the 
sending of any diplomatic communication. 

In the making of treaties and certain other 
international agreements, arrangements customar- 
ily are made for the signing of a single instrument 
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in one or several languages. In the case of bi- 
lateral treaties or agreements the instrument is 
engrossed and signed in an original for each gov- 
ernment. This is usually the culminating act in a 
series of discussions or a period of negotiations 
between the authorities of the two governments. 
In the case of multilateral treaties the negotiations 
frequently are conducted in an international con- 
ference, called especially for that purpose, at 
which the interested governments are represented 
by delegates. The original of the multilateral 
treaty, when signed, is retained in the archives 
either of a depositary government or of an inter- 
national organization such as the Pan American 
Union or the League of Nations. The depositary 
authority will furnish certified copies to all the 
signatories of the treaty. 

Full powers. Each representative or plenipo- 
tentiary who signs a treaty is furnished a full 
power, signed by the chief executive of his govern- 
ment. This full power, which is the formal evi- 


dence of the representative's authority to sign on 
behalf of his government, just as a power of attor- 
ney is the evidence of authority for the perfor- 
mance of certain acts, must be prepared especially 


for the occasion, naming the representative and 
showing his title and a clear indication of the par- 
ticular instrument which he is entitled to sign. A 
full power for the signing of a treaty on behalf of 
this Government contains a statement to the effect 
that the signing of the treaty is subject to ratifica- 
tion by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The terminology of full powers, although 
of a standard form in some respects, will vary ac- 
cording to the nature of the instrument to be 
signed, the mode of its negotiation, and the coun- 
tries involved. 


Engrossing. When the terms of the treaty or 
other international agreement have been agreed 
upon, the text thereof, either in one language or 
in several languages, will be engrossed for signa- 
ture—that is, it will be typed, exact in all respects 
as agreed upon, on so-called “treaty paper”. The 
treaty paper used by the Department of State, in 
the case of an instrument to be signed in Wash- 
ington, is a high-quality, large-size double sheet, 
with blocked lines marking off a portion thereof 
slightly less in size than a standard long sheet of 
typewriting paper. The paper is heavy and both 
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sides may be used. The double sheet makes it pos- 
sible to bind the completed document in book 
fashion. When the text is in more than one lan- 
guage, the languages preferably are typed in par- 
allel columns. When this is not convenient the 
engrossing will be done if possible in such a way 
that the languages will appear on pages facing 
each other. In some instances it is necessary to 
have the full text in one of the languages follow 
the full text in the other language, for example, an 
instrument signed in English and an oriental lan- 
guage, such as Chinese.’ Since the Department of 
State does not have machines for the typing of 
oriental languages, the Department usually enlists 
the aid of a person or persons capable of engrossing 
such language by hand on the treaty paper. The 
text of the treaty or other agreement, in all Jan- 
guages in which it is to be signed, is engrossed in 
duplicate. The duplicates are the same in all 
respects with the sole exception of the alternat 
form: in the original to be retained by the Depart- 
ment of State for this Government the references 
to the two governments will place this Government 
first and the signature of this Government’s pleni- 
potentiary will appear first, while in the original 
to be transmitted to the other government that 
government will be placed first in the references 
and the signature of that government’s pleni- 
potentiary will appear first. 

Signature. When the engrossing of a treaty or 
other international agreement which is to be 
signed in a single instrument has been completed 
arrangements are made for signature. The ar- 
rangements are made, usually by telephone, with 
the office of the Secretary or Acting Secretary of 
State and with the foreign diplomatic mission 
concerned for the signing of the agreement at a 
certain time and place, the place being ordinarily 
the office of the Secretary or Acting Secretary. 
At the time agreed upon, the signing officers, to- 
gether with those who are charged with handling 
the formalities, and certain others who may have 
had a hand in negotiating the particular agree- 
ment, gather, and within a comparatively short 
space of time the signing will have been accom- 
plished. There is more ceremony in some cases 


*See Treaty Series 984, the treaty relinquishing extra- 
territorial rights in China and the regulation of related 
matters, signed at Washington Jan. 11, 1943. 
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than in others, depending upon the nature of the 
agreement. In the case of all treaties and of most 
other international agreements signed in a single 
instrument, the signatures of the plenipotentiaries 
are accompanied by their seals, with ribbons fast- 
ened in the seals and binding the document. One 
of the duplicate originals is handed to the foreign 
plenipotentiary for transmission to his govern- 
ment, while one is retained in the Department of 
State. 

Procedure governed by nature of agreement. 
When the formality of signing and sealing the 
instrument’ has been completed, the next step de- 
pends upon the nature of the agreement. In the 
case of certain agreements other than treaties, 
such as reciprocal trade agreements negotiated 
and signed in pursuance of existing legislation 
authorizing such agreements, the next step is 
proclamation by the President. That is a sub- 
ject to be dealt with hereinafter. In the case of a 
treaty the next step is that which is directed to- 
ward ratification. It should be mentioned at this 
point also that the comments above concerning the 
arrangements for, and the act of, signing agree- 
ments have reference primarily to bilateral instru- 
ments. It has been indicated elsewhere that 
multilateral instruments are, as a rule, signed in 
a single document which is retained by a stipu- 
lated depositary, certified copies of the multi- 
lateral instrument being furnished to all the 
signatories. 

Transmission to the Senate. After a treaty has 
been signed and sealed, a communication consti- 
tuting a report on the treaty and explaining the 
provisions thereof at such length as circumstances 
appear to make desirable is prepared for trans- 
mission by the Secretary of State to the President. 
Accompanying this report to the President will be 
the original of the treaty in the case of a bilateral 
treaty, or a certified copy in the case of a multilat- 
eral treaty, and a message from the President to 
the Senate for transmission of the treaty, and the 
report. If the President should approve thereof, 
he will sign the message and will send the docu- 
ments on their way to the Senate. 

Reference to Committee. Upon receipt by the 
Senate the English text of the treaty, together 
with the accompanying papers, is ordered to be 
printed in a Senate document and the matter is re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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The material printed in the Senate document will 
be based upon exact “printer’s copies” which are 
made in the Department of State and are sent 
along with the original material. A supply of the 
printed Senate document is received in the De- 
partment of State for official use. The text of the 
treaty is not made public until the Senate removes 
its “injunction of secrecy”. This may be done 
quickly after the reference to the Committee or it 
may be done after the Committee has given full 
consideration to various factors. When the Sen- 
ate indicates that the treaty is made public, copies 
of the Senate document are available for general 
distribution. 

Action by the Senate. Hearings are held by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in due course and 
the Department of State is represented in such 
hearings by one or more persons familiar with the 
subject-matter of the treaty and the procedure by 
which it was entered into. The Committee, in re- 
porting its recommendations with respect to a 
treaty which has been under consideration by it, 
customarily submits to the Senate a written report, 
usually quite brief, which will be printed in a 
numbered Senate executive report. If the Com- 
mittee should have approved the treaty as sub- 
mitted by the President, it will “report the same 
favorably to the Senate without amendment with 
the recommendation that it advise and consent to 
its ratification”. On the other hand, if the Com- 
mittee has any objection or suggestion to make 
concerning the treaty the report will set forth the 
matter in such detail as the Committee may deem 
appropriate. 

Ratification. Upon the supposition that the 
Senate, in accordance with recommendations made 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations, advises 
and consents to ratification of the treaty the orig- 
inal document will be returned to the Depart- 
ment of State with a resolution certifying to that 
effect. It then becomes necessary for an instru- 
ment of ratification to be prepared for the Presi- 
dent’s signature. This instrument will set forth 
all pertinent facts, including the title of the treaty, 
the date of signature, the countries involved, and 
the language or languages in which signed, with 
an indication that the original or the certified 
copy of the treaty is annexed thereto, followed by 
a specific statement as to the action taken by the 
Senate, with the text of any reservation or amend- 
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ment which the Senate may have proposed, and 
a declaration by the President that he has seen 
and considered the said treaty and that he does 
thereby “in pursuance of the aforesaid advice and 
consent of the Senate, ratify and confirm the same 
and every article and clause thereof.” A dupli- 
cate of this ratification, the duplicate commonly 
being referred to as “the exchange copy”, is pre- 
pared at the same time. It differs from the prin- 
cipal instrument in that the text of the treaty 
usually is set forth “word for word” in the in- 
strument of ratification, whereas the principal in- 
strument annexes the original or the certified copy. 
The instrument of ratification and the exchange 
copy thereof then are sent to the White House 
where, if approved by the President, he will sign 
them and have them returned to the Department 
of State for further action. 

Deposit of ratification. In the case of a multi- 
lateral treaty, the exchange copy of the instru- 
ment of ratification will be sent with an official 
communication to the depositary authority and 
will be “deposited” by that authority with the 
archives pertaining to the treaty. If the United 
States be the depositary, then this Government 
will send to the other signatories of the treaty no- 
tices informing them of the deposit of this Gov- 
ernment’s ratification. Depositary authorities are 
charged by the terms of the treaties entrusted to 
their custody to notify all signatories concerning 
all deposits of ratification and also concerning all 
adherences to or withdrawals from such treaties. 
The term “adherence” is used customarily in the 
case of a non-signatory country or territory which 
becomes a party to the treaty in accordance with 
provisions in the treaty for that purpose. It is 
usual, by the terms of the treaty, for the treaty 
to come into force as to each signatory upon the 
deposit of its ratification or as to each non-signa- 
tory upon the deposit or notification of its ad- 
herence. The provisions may vary in this respect. 

Exchange of ratifications. In the case of a bi- 
lateral treaty, the usual procedure is to make ar- 
rangements for the formal exchange of the re- 
spective instruments of ratification of the two 
governments. The formalities in this respect are 
much the same as in the making of arrangements 
for signing the treaty. A document called a pro- 
tocol of exchange is prepared for signature by the 
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plenipotentiaries effecting the exchange of instru- 
ments, as formal evidence of the action taken. 
This protocol of exchange, which sets forth the 
essential facts concerning the action taken, is en- 
grossed in duplicate (an original for each govern- 
ment), on treaty paper of the kind to which ref- 
erence has been made. It is usual, by the terms 
of a bilateral treaty, for the treaty to come into 
force upon the exchange of the instruments of 
ratification. 

Proclamation of treaties. Although the ex- 
change or deposit of ratifications is customarily 
the final action needed to bring the treaty into 
definitive international effect, a treaty is always 
proclaimed by the President. This proclamation, 
which is prepared in the Department of State, re- 
fers in exact terms to the title, date, and signatories 
of the treaty, with an indication as to the language 
or languages in which the treaty was signed, then 
usually embodies the signed original of the treaty, 
followed by statements with respect to all perti- 
nent matters upon which the full effectiveness of 
the treaty depends, including the provisions con- 
cerning the coming into force of the treaty, the 
action taken in pursuance of those provisions, and 
a textual reference to any reservation which may 
have been made in regard to this Government’s 
obligations under the treaty. The proclamation 
concludes with a declaration to the effect that the 
President has caused the treaty “to be made public 
to the end that the same and every article and 
clause thereof may be observed and fulfilled with 
good faith by the United States of America, the 
citizens of the United States of America, and all 
other persons subject to the jurisdiction thereof”. 
The proclamation is sent to the White House for 
the President’s approval and signature. After 
the proclamation has been signed by the President 
it is returned to the Department of State for such 
further action as may be needed, including pub- 
lication. 

Proclamation of trade agreements. The pro- 
cedure for the proclamation of reciprocal trade 
agreements is different in some respects from the 
procedure with respect to treaties. Reciprocal 
trade agreements and other international agree- 
ments which are not treaties are not ratified. No 
instrument of ratification is necessary. The trade 
agreements which have been entered into under 
the act of 1934, or under that act as extended and 
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amended,? have contained provisions whereby such 
agreements would enter into force after a specified 
lapse of time following the exchange of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation for the instrument of ratifica- 
tion or the proclamation of the foreign govern- 
ment. This has meant that in preparing the proc- 
lamations of trade agreements it has been neces- 
sary to have them prepared and signed in dupli- 
cate. One of the duplicates is an exchange copy, 
and formalities are observed for the exchange of 
proclamations or for the exchange of the proc- 
Jamation for an instrument of ratification in much 
the same way as in the case of an exchange of 
treaty ratifications. After this exchange, a sup- 
plementary proclamation, simpler in both form 
and substance than the principal proclamation, is 
prepared and sent to the White House for signa- 
ture by the President. The object of this supple- 
mentary proclamation is to proclaim the date on 
which the trade agreement is to come into force. 
When this action has been taken, the usual pro- 
cedure with a view to publication is taken. Mean- 
while, as a matter of practice the Department of 
State, as promptly as possible, has furnished photo- 
stat copies of trade agreements to those depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government which are 
charged with the carrying out of the obligations 
of this Government under such agreements. 

Publication. When all procedures necessary to 
give full effect to a treaty or other agreement have 
been followed as indicated above, preparations are 
made for the publication of the texts thereof in the 
official Treaty Series or Executive Agreement Se- 
ries and in the United States Statutes at Large. 
It is appropriate here to point out that title I, sec- 
tion 30, of the United States Code contains the 
following provision: 

“The Secretary of State shall cause to be com- 
piled, edited, indexed, and published, the United 
States Statutes at Large, which shall contain .. . 
all treaties to which the United States is a party 
that have been proclaimed since the date of the 
adjournment of the regular session of Congress 
next preceding; all international agreements other 
than treaties to which the United States is a party 


248 Stat. 948; 50 Stat. 24; 54 Stat. 107; 57 Stat. 125. 
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that have been signed, proclaimed, or with refer- 
ence to which any other final formality has been 
executed, since that date; .. .” 

Press releases. Upon certain occasions the De- 
partment of State issues press releases giving in- 
formation concerning action taken with respect to 
treaties or other international agreements. Such 
occasions include the signing, the exchange or de- 
posit of formal instruments, and the signing of 
proclamations or supplementary proclamations. 
The texts of such press releases are printed in the 
Department of State Bulletin, together with other 
information regarding treaties and other interna- 
tional agreements. 

Registration. When treaties have been printed 
in the Treaty Series or when other international 
agreements have been printed in the Executive 
Agreement Series the Department of State sends 
certified copies of the printed texts to the Pan 
American Union and, when circumstances affect- 
ing postal communication have permitted, to the 
League of Nations for registration in accordance 
with arrangements made on this subject. In the 
case of the League of Nations, of course, this ac- 
tion is merely evidence of cooperation with a view 
to the recording or registration of international 
agreements by the League and with a view to 
the publication of such agreements in the League 
of Nations Treaty Series.’ 

The drafting of full powers, supervising the en- 
grossing of formal documents, handling the for- 
malities in connection with the signature of trea- 
ties and other formal instruments, the drafting 
of reports and messages with a view to ratification 
of treaties, participation when needed in connec- 
tion with Senate Committee hearings with respect 
to treaties, the drafting of instruments of ratifica- 
tion, proclamations, and protocols, the deposit of 
i.struments of ratification in the case of multi- 
lateral treaties, the registration of treaties and 
other agreements, the preliminary work in prepar- 
ing treaties and other agreements for publication, 
and, in general, fulfilling the responsibilities of a 


*See Executive Agreement Series 70, 49 Stat., pt. 2, 
3659: arrangement effected by exchange of notes between 
the Acting Legal Adviser of the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations and the American Consul at Geneva, Jan. 
22 and 28, 1934. 
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secretariat, including the drafting of official com- 
munications and press releases relating to such 
matters, require considerable technical training 
and painstaking effort. The above outline of cer- 
tain procedures and formalities should be sufficient 
evidence of that fact. This work is a part of the 
responsibility of the Treaty Section, except that, 
with respect to proclamations of trade agreements, 
the determination of the context of such proclama- 
tions is a matter that is handled in the Division of 
Commercial Policy. 


V 


“and custody of the originals of treaties and other 
international agreements” 


After the signing of an international agreement 
and until such agreement has entered into force 
and the Treaty Section has prepared the texts for 
publication in the Treaty Series or Executive 
Agreement Series, the Section is charged with 
responsibility as custodian of the originals or cer- 
tified copies of treaties and other international 
agreements. 

When the material for publication is placed in 
the hands of the editorial staff of the Division of 
Research and Publication the custody of the orig- 


inals or certified copies is transferred to the sec- . 


tion of the Divison charged with maintaining the 
permanent archives of international agreements. 

In the case of some treaties which have been 
signed on behalf of the United States but which, 
for one reason or another, do not enter into force 
with respect to the United States, the originals or 
certified copies thereof usually are held in the 
Treaty Section until such time as circumstances 
warrant the placing of such documents in the per- 
manent archives of the Department as “unper- 
fected treaties”. 

In as much as the Treaty Section is the De- 
partment’s clearing-house for information in re- 
gard to treaties and other international agree- 
ments and for a time is the custodian of originals 
or certified copies of such instruments, offices of 
the Department which have the primary respon- 
sibility for handling negotiations of international 
agreements dealing with matters within the scope 
of their respective functions have also the respon- 
sibility for keeping the Treaty Section informed 
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with respect to such agreements concluded or 
signed, including agreements effected by exchanges 
of notes. 


VI 


So much for a behind-the-scenes view of some 
of the less-publicized ramifications in the process 
of making treaties and other international 
agreements. 

The procedures, formalities, and functions 
which have been the subject of comment may be 
compared with cogs in the wheels of a giant ma- 
chine: when all are properly geared and lubri- 
cated the machine will operate smoothly and ef- 
ficiently, but let one of the cogs cease to function 
as it should and there may be embarrassing con- 
sequences. In other words, all these procedures, 


formalities, and functions are essential and impor- 
tant factors in dealing with foreign relations. 


ADDITIONAL DIVERSION OF WATERS OF 
THE NIAGARA RIVER FOR POWER PUR- 
POSES 


An arrangement between the United States and 
Canada providing for an additional emergency 
diversion for power purposes of waters of the 
Niagara River above the Falls has been entered 
into, subject to approval by the Senate, by an 
exchange of notes dated May 3, 1944 between the 
Secretary of State and the Canadian Ambassador 
in Washington. 

This arrangement, which supplements the ar- 
rangement effected by an exchange of notes of 
May 20, 1941 (Executive Agreement Series 209; see 
Bulletin of June 7, 1941, p. 709, and June 14, 1941, 
p. 736) and the supplementary arrangement ef- 
fected by exchange of notes dated October 27 and 
November 27, 1941 (Executive Agreement Series 
223; see Bulletin of Dec. 6, 1941, p. 456), amends 
in its application article V of the treaty of Janu- 
ary 11, 1909 between the United States and His 
Britannic Majesty relating to the boundary be- 
tween the United States and Canada (Treaty Se- 
ries 548), to permit, for the duration of the emer- 
gency unless terminated earlier by agreement, an 
additional diversion of the waters of the Niagara 


River above the Falls. 
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MUTUAL-AID AGREEMENT, 
CANADA AND THE FRENCH COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL LIBERATION 


The American Embassy at Ottawa transmitted 
to the Department of State, with a despatch of 
April 20, 1944, a copy of an agreement, signed at 
Ottawa on April 14, 1944 between the Government 
of Canada and the French Committee of National 
Liberation on the principles applying to the provi- 
sion by Canada of Canadian war supplies to the 
French Committee of National Liberation under 
the War Appropriation (United Nations Mutual 
Aid) Act of Canada, 1943. The agreement be- 
came effective on April 14, 1944, the date of signa- 
ture. 

The text of the agreement follows: 


Whereas Canada and the French Committee 
of National Liberation are associated in the pres- 
ent war, and 

Whereas it is desirable that war supplies should 
be distributed in accordance with strategic needs 
of the war and in such manner as to contribute most 
effectively to the winning of the war and the estab- 
lishment of peace, and 

Whereas it is expedient that the conditions upon 
which such war supplies are made available should 
not be such as to burden post-war commerce, or 
lead to the imposition of trade restrictions or 
otherwise prejudice a just and enduring peace, 
and 

Whereas the Government of Canada and the 
French Committee of National Liberation are 
mutually desirous of concluding an agreement in 
regard to the conditions upon which Canadian 
war supplies will be made available to the French 
Committee of National Liberation, 

The Undersigned, being duly authorized by the 
Government of Canada and the French Committee 
of National Liberation respectively for the pur- 
pose, have agreed as follows :-— 


ArtIctE I 


The Government of Canada will make available 
under the War Appropriation (United Nations 
Mutual Aid) Act of Canada, 1943, to the French 
Committee of National Liberation such war sup- 


plies as the Government of Canada shall authorize 
from time to time to be provided. 


Articte II 


The French Committee of National Liberation 
will continue to contribute to the defence of Can- 
ada and the strengthening thereof and will provide 
such articles, services, facilities or information as 
it may be in a position to supply and as may from 
time to time be determined by common agreement 
in the light of the development of the war. 


Articie IIT 


The French Committee of National Liberation 
will, in support of any applications to the Gov- 
ernment of Canada for the provision of war sup- 
plies under this agreement, furnish the Govern- 
ment of Canada with such relevant information 
as the Government of Canada may require for the 
purpose of deciding upon the applications and for 
executing the purposes of this agreement. 


ARTICLE IV 


The French Committee of National Liberation 
agrees to use any war supplies delivered to it under 
this agreement in the joint and effective prosecu- 
tion of the war. 


ARTICLE V 


The French Committee of National Liberation 
will not without the consent of the Government 
of Canada sell to any other Government or to per- 
sons in other countries war supplies delivered to 
it under this agreement. 


ArtTicte VI 


The Government of Canada will not require 
the French Committee of National Liberation to 
re-deliver to the Government of Canada any war 
supplies delivered under this agreement except as 
specifically provided in Articles VII and VIII and 
subject to any special agreement which may be 
concluded in the circumstances contemplated in 
Article IX. 
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Articite VII 


Title to any cargo ships delivered under this 
agreement will remain with the Government of 
Canada and the ships shall be chartered to the 
French Committee of National Liberation on 
terms providing for their re-delivery. 


Articte VIII 


Upon the cessation of hostilities in any major 
theatre of war, any war supplies which have been 
transferred to the French Committee of National 
Liberation under this agreement and are still in 
Canada or in ocean transit shall revert to Canadian 
ownership, except those supplies destined for a 
theatre of war in which hostilities have not ceased 
or supplies made available for relief purposes 
or such other supplies as the Government of Can- 
ada may specify. 

Articte IX 


The Government of Canada reserves the right 
to request : 


(a) the delivery, after the cessation of hostili- 
ties in any theatre of war, for relief and rehabili- 
tation purposes, to another United Nation or to 
an international organization, of automotive equip- 
ment supplied under this agreement ; 

(b) the transfer to Canadian forces serving out- 
side Canada after the cessation of hostilities of 
vehicles, aircraft, ordnance or military equipment 
supplied under this agreement to the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation if such war sup- 
plies are required for the use of such Canadian 
forces and are not required by the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation for military opera- 
tions; and 

(c) the return to Canada after the war, if re- 
quired in Canada for Canadian purposes, of air- 
craft and automotive equipment supplied under 
this agreement which may still be serviceable, due 
regard being had to the degree of wastage likely 
to have been suffered by these articles, provided 
that when the identity of such Canadian equip- 
ment has been lost as a result of pooling arrange- 
ments or for other reasons, the French Commit- 
tee of National Liberation may substitute equip- 
ment of a similar type. 
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The French Committee of National Liberation 
agrees to use its best endeavours to meet any such 
requests on such reasonable terms and conditions 
as shall be settled in consultation with the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. 


ARTICLE X 


The Government of Canada and the French 
Committee of National Liberation re-affirm their 
desire to promote mutually advantageous eco- 
nomic relations between Canada and France and 
throughout the world. They declare that their 
guiding purposes include the adoption of meas- 
ures designed to promote employment, the pro- 
duction and consumption of goods, and the expan- 
sion of commerce through appropriate interna- 
tional agreements on commercial policy, with the 
object of contributing to the attainment of all the 
economic objectives set forth in the Declaration 
of August 14th, 1941, known as the Atlantic 
Charter. 


Articte XI 


This agreement will take effect as from this 
day’s date. It shall apply to war supplies fur- 
nished to the French Committee of National Lib- 
eration by the Government of Canada under the 
authority of the War Appropriation (United Na- 
tions Mutual Aid) Act of Canada, 1943, or sub- 
stituted Act, including supplies furnished under 
the said Act before the conclusion of this agree- 
ment. It shall continue in force until a date to be 
agreed upon by the Government of Canada and 
the French Committee of National Liberation. 


Dated at Ottawa this fourteenth day of April, 
nineteen hundred and forty-four. 
Signed for and on behalf of 
the Government of Canada: 


W. L. Mackenzie Kine 
C. D. Hows 


Signed for and on behalf of 
the French Committee of 
National Liberation: 


G. Bonneau 








. 
. 
| 
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TREATY BETWEEN CANADA AND CHINA FOR THE RELINQUISHMENT OF 
EXTRATERRITORIAL RIGHTS IN CHINA 


The American Embassy at Ottawa transmitted 
to the Department of State, with a despatch of 
April 19, 1944, a copy of a treaty between Canada 
and the Republic of China concerning the relin- 
quishment of extraterritorial rights in China and 
the regulation of related matters, with exchange of 
notes, signed at Ottawa on April 14, 1944. 

The English text of the treaty and the exchange 
of notes follow: 


His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland 
and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Em- 
peror of India, in respect of Canada, and His Ex- 
cellency the President of the National Government 
of the Republic of China; 

Desiring to promote a spirit of friendship in 
the general relations between Canada and China, 
and for this purpose to adjust certain matters in 
the relations of the two countries; 

Have decided to conclude a Treaty for this pur- 
pose, and to that end have appointed as their 
Plenipotentiaries: 


His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland 
and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Em- 
peror of India, for Canada: 

The Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council 
and Secretary of State for External Affairs of 
Canada, and 

His Excellency the President of the National 
Government of the Republic of China: 

His Excellency Dr. Liu Shih Shun, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the Repub- 
lic of China to Canada; 

Who, having communicated to each other their 
full powers, found in good and due form, have 
agreed on the following Articles: 


ArticieE I 


In the present Treaty the expression “compa- 
nies” shall be interpreted as meaning limited lia- 
bility and other companies, partnerships and as- 


sociations constituted under the laws of Canada 
or of the Republic of China as the case may be, 


Articiz IT 


All provisions of treaties or agreements in force 
between Canada and China, which authorize any 
British or Canadian authority to exercise juris- 
diction in China over Canadian nationals or com- 
panies are hereby abrogated. Canadian nationals 
and companies shall be subject in China to the ju- 
risdiction of the Government of the Republic of 
China, in accordance with the principles of inter- 
national law and practice. 


Articte IIT 


The Government of Canada will cooperate, to 
the extent that any Canadian interest may be in- 
volved, with the Government of the Republic of 
China in negotiations and arrangements for the 
abandonment by foreign Governments of special 
privileges held by them in Peiping, Shanghai, 
Amoy, Tientsin and Canton, and will raise no ob- 
jection to any measures which may be directed to 
the abolition of such special privileges. 


ARTICLE IV 


(1) Article II of the present Treaty shall not 
affect existing rights in respect of, or existing 
titles to, real property in China held by Canadian 
nationals or companies. Such existing rights and 
titles shall be indefeasible except upon proof, es- 
tablished through due process of law, that such 
rights or titles have been acquired by fraud or by 
fraudulent or dishonest practices, it being under- 
stood that no right or title shall be rendered in- 
valid by virtue of any subsequent change in the 
official procedure through which it was acquired. 
It is agreed that the exercise of these rights or 
titles shall be subject to the laws and regulations 
of the Republic of China concerning taxation, 
national defence and the right of eminent domain 
and that no such rights or titles may be alienated 
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to the Government or nationals (including com- 
panies) of any third country without the express 
consent of the Government of the Republic of 
China. And it is further agreed that the restric- 
tion on the right of alienation of existing rights 
and titles to real property referred to in this Ar- 
ticle will be applied by the Chinese authorities in 
an equitable manner and that if, and when, the 
Government of the Republic of China declines to 
give assent to a proposed transfer, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China will, in a spirit of 
justice and with a view to precluding loss on the 
part of the nationals or companies whose inter- 
ests are affected, undertake, if so requested by 
the nationals or companies to whom permission 
to alienate has been refused, to take over the rights 
and titles in question and to pay adequate com- 
pensation therefor. 

(2) Should the Government of the Republic 
of China desire to replace by new and appropri- 
ate deeds existing documentary evidence relat- 
ing to real property held by Canadian nationals 
or companies, the new deeds shall fully protect 
the prior rights and interests of the Canadian 
nationals or companies, and their legal.heirs, suc- 
cessors or assigns. 

(3) Canadian nationals or companies shall not 
be required by the Chinese authorities to make any 
payments of fees in connection with land trans- 
fers for or with relation to any period prior to the 
day of coming into force of the present Treaty. 


ARTICLE V 


The Government of Canada having long ac- 
corded rights to nationals of the Republic of 
China within the territory of Canada to travel, 
reside and carry on trade throughout the whole 
extent of that territory, the Government of the 
Republic of China agrees to accord similar 
rights to Canadiai: nationals within the territory 
of the Republic of China. Each of the two Gov- 
ernments will endeavour to accord in territory 
under its jurisdiction to nationals and companies 
of the other country in regard to all legal proceed- 
ings and in matters relating to the administration 
of justice, and to the levying of taxes or require- 
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ments in connection therewith, treatment not less 
favourable than that accorded to its own nationals 
and companies. 

Articte VI 


The consular officers of one High Contracting 
Party, duly provided with exequaturs, shall be 
permitted to reside in such ports, places and cities 
of the other High Contracting Party as may be 
agreed upon. The consular officers of each of the 
High Contracting Parties shall have the right to 
interview, to communicate with, and to advise 
nationals or companies of their country within 
their consular districts; they shall be informed 
immediately whenever nationals of their country 
are under detention or arrest or in prison or are 
awaiting trial in their consular districts and they 
shall, upon notification to the appropriate au- 
thorities, be permitted to visit any such nationals; 
and, in general, the consular officers of each of the 
High Contracting Parties in the territory of the 
other shall be accorded the rights, privileges and 
immunities enjoyed by consular officers under 
modern international usage. 

It is likewise agreed that the nationals or com- 
panies of each of the High Contracting Parties in 
the territory of the other shall have the right at 
all times to communicate with the consular officers 
of their country. Communications to their con- 
sular officers from nationals of each of the High 
Contracting Parties who are under detention or 
arrest or in prison or are awaiting trial in the 
territory of the other High Contracting Party 
shall be forwarded to such consular officers by the 
local authorities. 


Articte VII 


(1) The High Contracting Parties agree that 
they will enter into negotiations for the conclu- 
sion of a comprehensive modern treaty or treaties 
of friendship, commerce, navigation and consular 
rights upon the request of either of them or in 
any case within six months after the cessation of 
the hostilities in the war against the common 
enemies in which they are both now engaged. The 
treaty or treaties to be thus negotiated will be 
based upon the principles of international law and 
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practice as reflected in modern international pro- 
cedure and in the modern treaties which each of 
the Governments has concluded with other 
Powers in recent years. 

(2) Pending the conclusion of the comprehen- 
sive treaty or treaties referred to in the preceding 
paragraph, if any questions affecting the rights in 
the territory of the Republic of China of the 
Canadian Government or of Canadian nationals 
or companies should arise in future and if these 
questions are not covered by the present Treaty 
and annexed exchange of notes or by the provi- 
sions of the existing treaties, conventions and 
agreements between the Governments of Canada 
and the Republic of China which are not abro- 
gated by or inconsistent with the present Treaty 
and annexed exchange of notes, such questions 
shall be discussed by representatives of the two 
Governments and shall be decided in accordance 
with the generally accepted principles of inter- 
national law and with modern international 
practice. 


Articize VIII 


The High Contracting Parties agree that ques- 
tions which may affect the sovereignty of the Re- 
public of China and which are not covered by the 
present Treaty and annexed exchange of notes 
shall be discussed by representatives of the High 
Contracting Parties and decided in accordance 
with generally accepted principles of international 
law and modern international practice. 


Articte IX 


The present Treaty shall be ratified and the in- 
struments of ratification shall be exchanged at 
Chungking as soon as possible. The present 
Treaty shall come into force and be effective on 
the day of the exchange of ratifications. 

In witness whereof the above-mentioned Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present Treaty and 
affixed thereto their seals. 


Done at Ottawa this fifteenth day of April, 1944, 
corresponding to the fifteenth day of the fourth 
month of the thirty-third year of the Republic of 
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China, in duplicate in English and Chinese, both 
texts being equally authentic. 
W. L. Mackenziz King 
Liv Sum SHun 


Empassy oF THE Repvustic or CHINA, 
Ottawa, April 14, 1944. 
Sir, 

In connection with the Treaty signed today be- 
tween His Excellency the President of the National 
Government of the Republic of China and His 
Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of 
India, for Canada, I have the honour to state that 
it is the understanding of the National Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China that all rights and 
privileges relinquished by His Majesty the King, 
for the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and India, as provided in the 
Treaty and exchange of notes of January 11, 1943, 
between the Republic of China on the one hand 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and India on the other, have 
been similarly relinquished by His Majesty the 
King for Canada. This understanding, if con- 
firmed by your Government, shall be considered as 
forming an integral part of the Treaty signed to- 
day and shall be considered to be effective upon the 
date of the entry into force of that Treaty. I 
should be glad if you would confirm the above 
understanding on behalf of the Government of 
Canada. 

I avail [etc. ] 


Tue SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR ExTerRNAL AFFAIRS, 
Ottawa. 


Liv Surin SHuN 





Orrawa, April 14, 1944. 
EXcELLENCY, 
I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your Excellency’s note of today’s date reading as 
follows— 
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[Here follows the note from His Excellency Liu 
Shih Shun printed above. ] 


I have the honour on behalf of the Government 
of Canada to confirm the understanding of the 
National Government of the Republic of China 
that all rights and privileges relinquished by His 
Majesty the King, for the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and India, as 
provided in the Treaty and exchange of notes of 
January 11th, 1943, between the Republic of China 
on the one hand and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and India on the 
other, have been similarly relinquished by His 
Majesty the King for Canada. 

This understanding shall be considered as form- 
ing an integral part of the Treaty signed today 
and shall be considered to be effective upon the date 
of the entry into force of that Treaty. 

Accept [etc.] 

W. L. Mackenzie Kina 
Secretary of State for External Affairs 
His Excellency Dr. Lrvu Sura Suon, 
Ambassador of the Republic of China, 
Chinese Embassy, Ottawa. 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 


El Salvador 

The American Embassy at San Salvador in- 
formed the Department of State, by a despatch of 
April 24, 1944, that on March 29, 1944 the National 
Legislative Assembly of El Salvador ratified the 
Convention on the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, which was opened for sig- 
nature at the Pan American Union on January 15, 
1944. The decree of ratification of the Conven- 
tion, copies of which were enclosed with the des- 
patch, was published in the Diario Oficial of April 
20, 1944. 

The decree reads in part as follows (transla- 
tion) : “The present decree will have the force of 
law from the day of its publication in the Diario 


Oficial.” 
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PROTOCOL ON PELAGIC WHALING 


The White House announced on May 10, 1944 
that on that date the President transmitted to the 
Senate, with a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of that body to ratification, a protocol re- 
lating to pelagic whaling operations, which was 
signed at London on February 7, 1944 for the 
United States of America, the Union of South 
Africa, the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Canada, New Zealand, and Norway. 


AGREEMENT FOR UNITED NATIONS RELIEF 
AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 


India 

The Office of the Personal Representative of the 
President of the United States at New Delhi in- 
formed the Department of State, in a despatch of 
April 10, 1944, that the Legislative Assembly of 
India and the Council of State (Upper House) 
had approved on April 5 and 6, 1944, respectively, 
the Agreement for United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration signed at Washington 
on November 9, 1943. 








The Foreign Service 




















The American Consulate at Southampton, Eng- 
land, was reestablished, effective April 30, 1944. 














Legislation 














Extension of Lend-Lease Act: 

Hearing before the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, 78th Cong., 2d sess., on H. R. 
4254. April 26, 1944. ii, 54 pp. 

S. Rept. 848, 78th Cong., on H. R. 4254. 
report.] 5 pp. 

Estimate of Appropriation for the American Commission 
for the Protection and Salvage of Artistic and Historic 

Monuments in War Areas: Communication from the 


[Favorable 
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President of the United States transmitting an estimate 
of appropriation for the American Commission for the 
Protection and Salvage of Artistic and Historic Monu- 
ments in War Areas, for the fiscal year 1945, amounting 
to $59,000. H. Doc. 568, 78th Cong. 2 pp. 

Retired Officers or Employees of the United States 
Tendered Decorations From Foreign Governments: 
Messzge from the President of the United States trans- 
mitting list of retired officers or employees of the 
United States for whom the Department of State is 
holding decorations, orders, medals, or presents ten- 
dered them by foreign governments. H. Doc. 583, 78th 
Cong. 3 pp. 
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Plantation Rubber Investigations: Agreement Between 
the United States of America and Mexico Continuing 
in Force an Agreement of April 11, 1941 as Supple- 
mented by an Agreement of July 14, 1942 and an Agree- 
ment of March 3, 4, and 29 and April 3, 1943, and Texts 
of Above-Cited Agreements—Effected by exchange of 
notes signed at Mexico City July 10 and September 20, 
1943; effective July 1, 1943. Executive Agreement Se- 
ries 364. Publication 2105. 20 pp. 10¢. 
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Recruiting of Mexican Non-Agricultural Workers: Agree- 
ment Between the United States of America and Mex- 
ico—Effected by exchange of notes signed at Mexico City 
April 29, 1943; effective April 29, 1943. Executive 
Agreement Series 376. Publication 2108. 14 pp. 5¢. 

Foreign Affairs of the United States in Wartime and 
After: Address by Breckenridge Long, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, before the American Federation of Labor 
Forum on Labor and the Post-War World, New York, 
N. Y., April 12, 1944. Publication 2110. 9 pp. 5¢. 

Diplomatic List, May 1944. Publication 2117. ii, 122 pp. 
Subscription, $1 a year; single copy, 10¢. 


OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Education in China Today [with bibliography], by C. 0. 
Arndt, Severin K. Turosienski, and Tung Yuen Fong. 
1944. (Federal Security Agency, United States Office 
of Education.) 12 pp. 5¢ (available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office). 

Greece, Selected List of References; compiled by Ann 
Duncan Brown and Helen Dudenbostel Jones. 1943. 
(Bibliography Division, Library of Congress.) iv, 101 
pp., processed. Available from Library of Congress (free 
to institutions only). 

Colombia, Land of El Dorado. 1944. (Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs.) 16 pp., illus. 
Available from CIAA. 
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